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Should I contend with lesser things and live a life of ease, 


Or stand with God, endure my watch, and face the angry seas? 
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Yes, it’s a good idea to pot your career. It’s a particularly good 
idea for young men who are now serving in the Coast Guard, for these 
young men have already earned a measure of importance that will stand 


them in good stead in the years that lie ahead. 


When opportunities for promotion occur in future years it 1s only 
reasonable to believe that those promotional opportunities will be grasped 
by the young men of today who are a-ready wearing the Coast Guard 
uniform—and who have been smart enough to plot their careers in a 


smart and intelligent way. 


Yes, plot your career wisely. Consider with care the permanent 
security offered by the Coast Guard at all times and consider with dis- 
cretion the opportunities that perhaps cannot be seen at the present time 


but may lie hidden just beyond the horizon! 
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NO OBSTACLE TOO GREAT. Signal Corps men tune in a new military communications system combining land lines and radio. 
Map shows how radio is used to jump across a swamp and a deep ravine, both difficult to cross quickly by land line. 


A Leapfrog Telephone System 


for the Armed Forces 


The Bell System now is producing for the military a telephone 
system that will go anywhere communications are needed. When 
water or rough terrain prevents the stringing of wire, it takes to the 
air. Thus vital contact for our Armed Forces—no matter where 
they may be located—is assured. 


When Signal Corps linemen encounter geographical obstacles, 
they now can easily erect a portable antenna. This connects land 
lines by radio links, which leapfrog the trouble area. 


This rugged communications system was developed for the 
U. S. Signal Corps by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It has a 
1000-mile range and can carry as many as 12 voices at once. 

Uninterrupted flow of information is an important tactical 
weapon for today’s Armed Forces. The Bell System works closely 
with the nation’s military forces in developing and providing the 
most complete and modern communications in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


AMPLIFIERS like this can be used on a pole or the 
ground and even will work under water. Although the 
system is lighter and more portable than any used 
previously, transmission quality is unusually good. 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 














Feels The Pending Pay 
Raise Favors Officers 


9th District 


Recently, all of the newspaper articles and 
radio-television commcntaries have told the 
public about how the Congress is voting a 
pay increase of from "6% to 25%’ for the 
men of the Armed Services 

As I understand it, this new pay bill is 
one of the results of recent inquiries by the 
Pentagon brass and Congressional investi 
gation committees into the question of whv 
the Services are losing so many skilled men 
This 
incen 


who might otherwise be career men 
Pay raise was designed to add more 
tive for men to make the Service a career 
particularly enlisted personnel 

According to the new pay scale, as pub- 
lished on 22 January, 1955, the only mem 
bers of the Armed Forces who are getting a 
25% increase in pay are Ensigns with ~ver 
biggest increase any 


3 years service. The 


enlisted man will get is 17%. Who are they 
trying to keep in the Service, the officers or 
the enlisted men? 

The following is the information I get 
from the new pay scale: 


¢ 


Rank/Grade a (Max. ) 


Increase 


PO3 


Ens 


PO2 
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27.61 


PO}! 13% 
T 49.92 


LT 14% 


CPO 
LCDR 


28.39 
54.60 


11% 
12% 


From the above figures, it looks like the 
same old story to me. Whatever the enlisted 
men get, the officers get more. | still can’t 
see the ‘enlisted man incentive’ angle. 

As for the Warrant Officers, they’ve been 
short-changed for years on the pay rhey 
are getting for all of the grief and guff 
they have to take. The more they can get 
out of the pay bill, the 


(Name Withheld) 


more power to ‘em. 


Crew Feels Their Liberty 
Is Unnecessarily Slim 


Light Station, 
Coast of Maine 


Ordinarily we are rot the type of guys 
to gripe, but like so many other guys on 
off shore light stations we are discontented 
with the present liberty situation. 
and 6, 


seems that this was non 


At first we getting 23 
liberty, but it 


regulation and there was a stop put to that. 


Were 


Later, we were informed that we were to get 
6 and 2, liberty which by us was considered 
good liberty, but the life-boat station that 
was servicing us complained of too much 
boat work. We were then given back our 
regular 23 and 6, but we had to report in 
every 48 hrs., which we didn’t mind. 

We recently received a liberty list which 
stated that we were tc get only week end 
liberty. Sometime we get one liberty a 
month and sometime we get two. If it gets 
too rough to make a landing on your liberty 
day, you receive a 48 hr. liberty when land- 
ing conditions permit. One man recently 
spent 29 days aboard and was rewarted 
with a 48. 

We realize that it was no fault of the 
Coast Guard that we !ost our compensatory 
liberty, but we sincerely wish that some 


arrangements would be made to give better 
liberty to off shore lights. 
We would appreciate any comment that 
might be made on this letter. 
Sincerely, 
The Crew 


Describes Unselfish Work 
Of The Navy Mothers Club 
Portland, Oregon 

I thought I would write and tell you 
what a Coast Guard Mother did while her 
Son was in the Service. My Son is out now 
but I'm still carrying cn my work. 

When my Son joined the Coast Guard I 
was sent a card asking me to join an organ- 
ization cal'ed the Navy Mothers Club of 
America, Battleship Oregon Club No. 6. 
it's a Club for the Navy, Coast Guard and 
Coast Guard 

joining this 


Marine Mothers. I'm one 
Mother thats 


Club because they do such wonderful work 


never regretted 
As long as my Son was in the Coast Guard 
they sent him candy or Easter, a book for 
Christmas, and a card for his birthday. In 
this Club all Sons are treated alike. 

Then twice a month we go to the Barnes 
Hospital in Vancouver, Wash. and put on a 
Bingo party for the men in different Wards. 
At Christmas time we give each man in 
the ward a Christmas gift and have a party 
for them. The last four years my hole 
family, which includes a daughter, son and 
husband, have given up their Christmas 
mornings to go over to the hospital and 
help pass out gifts and visit with the men. 
What a wonderful have on 
Christmas morning knowing we've made 
so many shut-ins a little happier. 

I’m the ‘Sunshine Chairman’’ for the 
Club; we send plants to our members in 
the hospital and get well cards to the sick 
at home. We're a very busy group of ladies. 


feeling we 


We raise money for these projects by having 
rummage sales, Bazaars, and dinners in the 
fall. I’m very proud I’ve had the chance to 
work with the Navy Mothers Club in Port- 
land, Oregon. 
An Ex-Coast Guard Mother 
Mrs. J. HEMPE 


Outlines The Problem Of 
Stagnation In CS Rating 

In the February issue of the CG Maga- 
zine, you gave some very interesting infor- 
mation in answer to a question from B.I .B. 


A bit of important information such as 





Special Announcement 


Over 250 Coast Guardsmen 
who recently subscribed to the 
Magazine while at Cape May 
are not receiving copies because 
we have not been notified of 
their new addresses. 


PLEASE let us know the loca- 
tion of your present units. 
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that is of great value to a good many of us 
in the rating of Commissaryman. I am re- 
ferring to the complement of commissary- 
man that are in the CG which adds up to 
an over-complement of 45 men now hold 
ing the CS1 rating. 

From recent issues of the CG Magazine, 
I am under the belief that there is an exist- 
ing list at Headquarters of over 300 eligible 
It is 
generally agreed that there is a definite stag 


men waiting for advancement to CS] 


nation in the Commissaryman rating along 
with a couple of others in the Coast Guard. 

Now, I have over 12 years service which 
means that I still have time to make CSI 
before I retire, but to make Chier seems out 
of sight at this time. There are a good many 
other men in this rating in the same boat 
and surely the 59 men ahcad of me on this 
list feel worse about it than I do for they 
must be much more senior than I am 
(which means some of them have a good 
many years in the service without the slight- 
est hope for advancement-. We can look all 
around us and see young fellows in ratings 
other than CS that are second and first class 
with perhaps only 2 or 3 years service. 

Should we ask to be reverted to seaman 
and begin all over in another faster rating? 
Where is there an answer for we men in the 
Commissary branch who would like to keep 
going up the ladder along with the rest of 
our shipmates? I have made a single ad 
vancement in the CG in eight years. Must I 
wait eight more? Can the Coast Guard offer 
us a solution? 

(Article on Rate Problem to appear in 
next issue. ) 
Sudden Transfers Cause 
Unnecessary Hardships 

Corpus Christi, Tex 

It was with great pleasure that I read the 
letter of James Koshgzarian in the Feb. issue; 
for, I believe he is the 


same Chieti Kosh 


garian whom I served under in 1946-47 on 
the CGC UNALGA in the 17th District. It 
was my first real duty as a radioman and 
I can say from experience that Chief ‘‘Kosh”’ 
was among the best people that I have ever 
had to work for. He had great patience and 
helpful and 
seems a pity that there are not mor? person 


was very understanding. It 
nel of his calibre to tcach and indoctr‘nate 
new and inexperienced people. 

Other than small pay, I have only one 
major complaint against the Coast Guard 
as it stands. That is the manner in which 
transfers are affected. It seems to me that all 
personnel could be given a fair notice of 
transfers so that they 
straighten out their personal affairs 

I would like to tell you what has hap 


would be able to 


pened to me in less than three months; not 
because I think I am any worse off than 
many other people, buc because | am natur- 
ally more acquainted with my own yprob- 
lems than with anyone else’s. | am well 
aware that mine is rot an isolated case. 
These sudden transfers have no doubt .ap 
pened to everyone in the Coast Guard at one 
time or another. 

In a two month period, my wife and I 
have been subjected to two transfers. both 
with little or no notice. In both instances, 
we had just paid a month’s rent in advance. 
The first time $75, the second $60. In the 
latter case the landlady refunded $10 of that 
amount. Therefore, in this short period we 
lost $125 (not being able to get any more 
refunded although we have written many 
letters requesting such a refund). $125 :s 
practically a whole month's pay for a sec 
ond class and [ cannot afford that type of 
loss very often. Had we been given a fair 
notice of a few weeks, this loss could have 
been avoided and would not have created 
a hardship. 

Also, upon notice of the second transfer, 


I was refused advance travel money. This is 
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another situation that should be remedied 


I was informed the only way could get 


money for travelling would be to anply 
for a loan from the Coast Guard Weifare 
It seems to me if a person is to be trans 
ferred at the government’s convenience, the 
least the government could do woulc be to 
pay for it. 

I have talked to many people about these 
situations and the only answer received to 
date is ‘‘the Coast Guard operates on a 
small budget and these type of transfers are 
necessary’. 

In my opinion nk matter how smail 
the budget, if an accurate roster were kept 
in each district and at Headquarters, plenty 
of notice could be given each and every man 
of an impending transfer. 

It was not my intention of making such 
a lenghty letter but ‘Kosh’s’ letter got me 
started 

Here’s hoping that Chief Kosh remer 


some of our Alaska cruises and |! 


yest 
him 
Sincerely 
RICHARD A. B 


Praises Services Of USPHS 


[ read in the paper where the 
is thinking of closing 12 Mar 
I would like 


zrmed 


and some clinics 
ther branches of the 
hospitalization and medi 
ist Guard has the san 
snatched away from them 


Several years ago th 


Marine H 


n Portland was clcsed pract 


warning and after a lot of money 
to modernize and fire proof 

Arranzements were made 

Gvardsmen to the Maine 

in Portland for emerg treatment 

Brighton 


Boston > depend 


wise they were to 
Hospital in 
a 


e choice oj 


ents ave 
either going to Brighton or 
entering a local hospital at their own ex 
pense 

We missed 
let us have an outpatient clinic, which in 


both 


dur hospital but least, they 


cluded medical and dental care, and 
the first 


with the 


which operated very efficiently on 


floor of the hospital building 

X-Ray rooms on the second floor 
Last winter considerable controversy arose 

over the fact that the big hospital building 


Was going to waste and should be utilized 
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by either the state or some other interested 
and the clinic moved somewhere out 
After a lot of newspaper talk, 
letter writing and meetings of various 
groups, the USPHS decided to remode] the 
just down 


party 
of the way 


former nurses’ home, located 
the hill from the hospital building, into a 
clinic. It took severai months and a lot of 
money to fix up and move from one build- 
ing to the other but last summer the job 
was completed and now they have a cozy, 
attractive and well equipped place there 
which we hope will not be taken away from 
us 

that all Coast Guard families 
have been grateful for the care and 
ment afforded by the various Marine Hospi 
tals and Clincis all over the country but I 
would like to state here just how important 


the ones in this vicinity have been to this 


I know 
treat 


family 


On last January 5, my husband com 
pleted 20 years service in the Coast Guard 
During that time he has been a patient at 
the Marine Hospital in Portland and later 
at the clinic many times. He underwent two 
major operations, several minor ones, was 
treated for a back injury sustained in a fall 
lifeboat duty at Popham 
He has had every test and type of 
Vhen 
the hospital here in Portland was cpen, two 


. 
on a while on 


Beach 


treatment available at these places 


of our children had their tonsils and ade 
noids removed. Our oldest boy was a pa 


tient there twice and I was also there for 


several days receiving treatment for an ear 
infection. In addition to this, the children 
able to keen 


condition by 


have been their teeth in good 


going to the denta! clinic 
regularly. 

I can not think of enough words to really 
express Our deep appreciation and gratitu;e 
for the medical and dental treatment that we 
have received in the past from the Marine 
in Portland and that we are now 


receiving from the out-patient clinic there. 


Hospital 


Our nearest hospital now is Brighton Ma- 
rine in Boston where we took our youngest 
tonsils and adenoids re- 


son to have his 


moved. This is a beautiful building, large 
and modern, and we were very grateful for 
the extra fine care and attention given our 
boy while he was a patient there. Also, I 
was allowed to stay in the same room with 
him during his two day confinement there 
which made it much easier for all con 
I certainly hepe that 


will not be closed as I believe 


cerned this hospital 


-and I know 
others me—that it is sorely 


agree with 
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needed by all Coast Guardsmen and heir 
families all over this district. 

In closing, I would like to add a few 
more words of praise for the out-patient 
clinic here in Portland. Besides being espe- 
cially friendliness and 
cheerfulness of the entire staff is very grati- 
fying and much appreciated by everyone 
who goes over there. And I would like to 
take this opportunity to give special thanks 
to Dr. Boyer, who was our doctor last year 
but who has since been transferred. Also, 
my thanks to Dr. Klinkerfuss and to Joe, 
the X-Ray technician, 
sO nice to us, 


well equipped, the 


who have all heen 
Sincerely, 
MRS. CLIFTON S. MORKONG 
Two Lights 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine 


Blasts Report Of Hoover 
Commission On VA Medicine 


The Hoover Commission's recomme.rda- 
tions on V.A. medicine are, in our opinion, 
a deserving fate. They 
because they fail to tell the 
whole truth. In consideration of the follow- 
ing, we hope you agree. 

1. The Hoover Commission <astrates the 
truth when it implies that disability com- 
pensation is a $2 billion part of the cost 
of federal medical care. Disability compen- 
sation is paid as a result of impaired .arn- 
ing power cause by disability incurred in 
military service. Thousands of recipients of 
compensation have never even 
Veterans Administration hospital, 
let alone been a patient in one. 

2. The Hoover Commission falsely 
alleges that there is gross abuse of the V.A. 
medical system. The House Veterans Affairs 
Committee and the Veterans Administration 
itself have definite proof as a result of ex- 
studies that present 
regulations have almost completely elimin- 
ated abuse. 

3. The Hoover Commission implies half 
truths when it talks about 20 million veter- 
ans who are entitled to hospitalization in 
V.A. hospitals. It conveniently glosses over 
the fact that only 109,000 V.A. beds were 
available last year. And it doesn’t explain 
how all of those 20 million veterans who 


doomed to failure- 
are doomed 


disability 
seen a 


haustive surveys and 


they say were so grossly abusing this pro 
could have possibly squeezed into 
109,000 beds. 

4. The Hoover Commission, either de- 
liberately or with ignorance, indicates that 
non-medical V.A. personnei deter- 
mine how much compensation or pension 
a veteran is entitled to. The basic truth 
known to everyone interested in veterans’ 
affairs is that doctors are an integral part of 
every Veterans Administration disability 
determination. 

5. The Hoover Commission blandly rec- 


gram 
those 


only 


ommends investigation of every non-service 
connected hospitalization case to see if the 
veteran applying for such hospitalization 
can afford to pay for it. It purposely or 
with ignorance overlooks a 2-year old policy 
of the Veterans Administration that has 
almost entirely accomplished the very thing 


the Commission recommends. And this pol- 
icy, incidentally, was recommended by 
AMVETS over three years ago. 

6. The Hoover Commission inhumanzly 
ignores the fact that of the 65,000 non- 
service connected cases in V.A. hospitals, 
40,000 are neuropsychiatric cases, 13,900 
are TB vast majority of 
others are chronic cases such as cancer, heart 
trouble, sugar diabetes, etc. And the Hoover 
Commission had this information right 
before it when it wrote its report. We xnow 


cases, and the 


because we and other veterans’ organizations 
and _ the Administration _ itself 
to the Commission. And even the 
V.A.’s critic, the Americar 
Medical Association, agrees that neuropsy- 
chiatric and tubercular cases should receive 
V.A. medical care without cost. 

7. The Hoover Commission extensively 
refers to isolated quotes from a General 
Accounting Office report of 1952 which is 
detrimental to the V.A. program. 
It then deliberately fails to quote likewise 
from a more recent House 
Veterans Affairs Committee which showed 
the GAO report to be fallacious in almost 


Veterans 
gave it 


most vocal 


medical 


report of the 


every regard. 

8. The Hoover that 
national veterans’ organizations are opposed 
to ‘‘gold bricking’’. It fails to say that ex- 
tensive surveys by those same organizations 
“gold bricking’’ is 


Ccmmission says 


conclusively proved that 
almost non-existent in V.A. hospitals. 

9. The Hoover Commission recommends 
periodic review of veverans’ disability com- 
pensation claims, leaving the impression 
that such made. It 
deliberately or with ignorance fails to say 
that 
been customary for many years as a normal 


reviews are not now 


such reviews presently are and have 


course of business of the Veterans Admin 
istration. 
10. The 


mends the closing of some Veterans Admin- 


Hoover Commission recom- 
istration hospitals. It also recommends no 
It fails to even humanely 


indicate where this nation should place the 


new construction 


veteran patients, service connected and non- 
service connected alike, presently in those 
hospitals. 

The Hoover Commission report was not 
pre-judged bf AMVETS. We leave it to 
your conscience, Mr. Editor, and the con- 
science of the American people, 

Sincerely yours, 
RUFUS H. WILSON 
AMVETS 


CG Wife Feels A Few Gripes 
Are A Part Of Any Marriage 
7543 41st 
Seattie, 


Avenue. N.E. 

Washington 
After reading, and twice re-reading, the 

article on 


service men’s 


wives, I decided to send in my opinicr for 


the capability of 


whatever it’s worth. I go along with the 


main that a wife's 


actions, morals, and morale, have an awful 


author on the point 


lot of bearing on those of her sailor hus 
band. I’ve been a Coast Guardsman‘s wife 


(Continued on Vage 37) 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


The jacket of “The Good Shepherd,” published by Little, Brown 
& Comp., was illustrated by Navy artist Richard Genter. In this 
scene the first alert has just been sounded and Commander Krause 
has just rushed up from below without donning his cold weather 
gear—the ‘good shepherd” anxious to see his flock. 


. S. FORESTER, author of the Admiral Hornblower 
stories, has produced a brilliant new novel con- 
cerning a modern day Hornblower—A novel that is 
well worth the brief time it takes to race through its 
pages. And, ‘‘race’’ is the word. Seldom has an author 
packed so much fast moving action into so few pages. 
Climax follows climax until in the end the reader is as 
exhausted as the heroic skipper of the U.S.S. KEELING. 
The KEELING heads a group of four escort vessels, 
and the entire story takes place on her bridge. All of 
the action is confined to a forty-eight hour period from 
the 0800 to 1200 watch Wednesday to the following 
Friday morning. Though this entire period the KEFL- 
ING is in action against a persistent wolf-pack, and her 
skipper never gets a breather. Attack follows attack. 
The escorts run low on fuel and so low on depth 
charges that single charge patterns must be fired. The 
convoy begins to fall out of formation, ships are sunk, 
one of the escorts goes down, the pressure mounts 
and mounts, 
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New Novel Matches 


The Cruel Sea in Depicting 


The Grueling 
Battle of the Atlantic 


‘The whole story centers on the actions and thoughts 
of the KEELING’s Commanding Officer, who is also 
the escort commander. Commander George Krause 
could best be described as the perfect combat naval 
officer. In peace-time he would probably be considered 
co:d, rigid, over-conscientious, even stuffy; but, as a 
escort commander in the thick of a battle, he is perfect. 
Again and again he makes lightening decisions, calmly 
ind logically, that affect hundreds of lives and millions 
in property. He never relaxes, never panics, never feels 
sorry for himself. The novel is a study in stoic self 
discipline. The reader begins to wonder as he reads, 
“If this is what happens to the perfect CO, what must 
have happened in the minds and hearts of lesser men 
during these brutal North Atlantic crossings?” 


Though this book is meant for the open market, its 
real appeal is for men who have been on the bridge of 
an escort type ship or cutter: The seamen, who have 
stood wheel watches and lookout watches; the quar- 
termasters; the OD’s, and the JOOD’s. Only men who 
know what it is to be cold. wet, tired, and worried 
sick can really get their teeth into the story. Only real 
life watch-standers can know how Commander Krause 
feels when he first gulps at a pot of hot coffee. The 
story is also very technical, and a stranger to Sonar 
gear is bound to be confused in spots. The Good 
Shepherd is highly recommended for all sea-going 
Coast Guardsmen. 





A successful manager was asked what helped 
him reach the top. “One thing stands out,” he 
said. “‘I could think out loud with my superiors. 
I could throw out crazy suggestions. I could talk 
over any subject without fear that I would be 
squelched. It had more effect on my development 
as a manager than anything else.” 


—Harvard Business Review 
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GULF COAST—Specially designed float-type landing gear, 
pictured here, is now available for commercial Sikorsky 
S-55 helicopters regularly used to fly men and equipment 
between the mainland and oil well drilling rigs offshore. 
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It weighs about the same as the wheel-type gear it 
replaces, which means S-55s so equipped can carry their 
normal large loads. These S-55s can land on water or 
marshes, on regular heliports, or on platforms at sea. 
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SOUTH AMERICA— Maps needed for civil development 
in South America will result from an Inter-American 
Geodetic Survey to be undertaken soon. Five U. S. Army 
Sikorsky H-19 helicopters will be used on the project. 
The big red and white Sikorskys will work in ten South 
American countries. Similar surveys in Alaska are planned. 








Ostermans Aero, Ltd., a pioneer commercial helicopter 
operator, demonstrate rescue techniques with a big 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopter. Ostermans plans to begin heli- 
copter passenger service soon between Malmo, Sweden, 
and Copenhagen, Denmark. 


WITH SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





HELICOPTER HISTORY: 
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Flotation Gear Pioneered 
by Sikorsky’s VS-300 


EARLIEST USE of flotation gear on heli- 
copters was on Sikorsky’s historic 
VS-300, the first successful American 
helicopter. This picture made at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut on April 17, 1941, 
shows Igor Sikorsky at the controls of 
the VS-300. It had three rubber floats. 
Later versions used two long floats, 
similar to those on today’s S-55s. 
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CALIFORNIA —Los Angeles Airways’ passenger service with Sikorsky 
S-55 helicopters now has been extended deeper into Southern 
California. A new route connects Santa Ana and Orange with Long 
Beach and the Los Angeles International Airport. Passenger service 
as far east as San Bernardino is planned by early summer, and to 
more than a score of other cities around Los Angeles (see map) 
by the year’s end. 


; 7 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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‘Zebra’ Means 


“Come A Runnin” 


T WO long and two short blasts 
split the tropical stillness of the 
Panama City waterfront and sounds 
of hurried footsteps began to drift 
towards the small white cutter at 
the St. Andrew’s dock. ‘Thirteen 
minutes later the CGC CARTIGAN 
was underway on another mission 
with a FULL crew aboard. 


schedules and 
common- 


Tight standby 
urgent distress calls are 
place events in the life of the 
CARTIGAN’s crew. Every man’s 
home is located within hearing dis- 
tance of his cutter’s recall signal, and 
regular half hour phone calls to the 
ship are the order of the day. 

The 125-footer is commanded by 
Lt. James A. Alsup who has just 
completed his 28th year of Coast 
Guard service. Lt. Alsup was for- 
merly the executive officer of the 
CGC IRIs, and has served on a var- 
iety of lifeboat stations. The CAR- 
TIGAN’s exec is Lt. (jg) H. A. 
Pledger (class of 53). Ensign Rob- 
ert Gardner is the cutter’s First 
Lieutenant and Gunnery O/%fcer. 
Heavy paper work showers on these 
officers and the ship’s single yeo- 
man, YN3 Schrieffer. The CAkTI- 
GAN’s power plant (Diese!) is the 
responsibility of CHMACH Guy R. 
Hunter. 

RMI Bryan and QMI1 Waters 
handle most of the cutter’s operation 
work and BMI Willis heads her 
deck force. Jack Finch, CS2, is the 
ship’s only cook, and he has one 
rough job struggling with an an 
cient stove that keeps his gallev at 
ven temperature. 

The CARTIGAN’s primary duty 
(other than standing-by for S@GR 
calls) concerns her ten day patrols 
to the Bay of Campeche. This ren 
takes her roughly 600 miles south 
west to the coast of Mexico and the 
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U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
Visits the CGC CARTIGAN 


The CarticAn’s Commanding Officer, IT. 

Alsup, and his Executive Officer, LT (jg) 

Pledger, team up in the ship's tiny wardroom 

to tackle some of the ever-present paper 
work. 


fishing grounds of the shrimp fleet. 
In years back the shrimpers use to 
be able to make good catches close 
to America’s Gulf Coast, but the 
shrimps shifted towards Campeche 


and the shrimpers had to follow. 
Once out with the shrimp fleet most 
of the CARTIGAN’s duties seem to 
break down into three types: board- 
ing duty, radio repair and towing 
jobs. ET2 G. Blume handles the 
many requests for radio repair jobs. 
His record for successful repair com- 
pletions is reported near the 100% 
mark. Tow jobs on shrimp boats 
are usually long rough hauls of 500 
miles each. Sometimes two boats 
are towed at a time. 


These patrols to Campeche don’t 
come up too often (roughly one 
every other month) but they're no 
picnic when they hit. The little 
125-footer takes quite a beating 
when the weather picks up. Her 
main deck is only four feet above 
the water line midships, so her 
decks are awash most of the -ime. 


The CGC CarrIGAN is pictured above in summer garb on peaceful Gulf Coast waters. Note 
the low freeboard aft and mid-ships that makes for damp decks. The foc’sle is forward and 
her mess deck is aft. 
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Her pitch is reported as moderate, 
but she has a rugged snap roll. This 
roil 1s Of course uncomfortable, but 
It indicates good stabuity and well 
piaced ballast. Many people get the 
idea that the 125-footers are unsea- 
worthy because a couple rolled over 
during the war. but, it should be 
remembered that those cutters were 
carrying extra heavy loads of ord- 
nance on their decks at the time. 

Cramped quarters, lack of inov- 
ies, and the absence of water for 
saowers and laundry are added fac 
lors that make the patrols seem 
longer. Water is available for brush- 
ing teeth, and washing up in the 
sink, but the laundry piles up fast 
during a ten day period. 

The CARTIGAN’s most recent 
search and rescue job concerned the 
BERTHA R. The BERTHA R. was 
a tug that went down in heavy 
weather about 120 miles south of 
Panama City. The CARTIGAN was 
called out to search for survivors, 
and to organize other nearby ships 
for the search. ‘Twenty-five males 
south of the spot where the tug 
went down the CARTIGAN puiled 
three survivors from a raft. Three 
bodies were recovered. A merchant 
ship found four other survivors. 

The CARTIGAN is either out on 
patrol or in a Baker status roughly 
60% of the time. This Baker status 
requires the half hour phone calls 
and severely limits liberty activities. 
The world famous Panama City 
beaches (of fine snow white sand) 
which are 10 miles away can only 
be used when the CARTIGAN is in 
DOG status. When in port liberty is 


A brief musical interlude fills some spare 
minutes in the cramped foc’sle of the 
CARTIGAN 
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granted on a two out of three basis 
from 1600 to 0745 (1200 liberty 
on Fridays). 

The CARTIGAN’s own 
station has many advantages. Swim- 
ming and fishing are excellent right 


mooring 


over the side. The water is crystal 
clear and the bottom is sandy. No 
ugly warehouses or large ships mar 
just 
fishing boats and moss laden 
oaks make up the scene. A 
nearby tennis and 
can be enjoyed. A variety of taverns 


this section of the waterfront: 
smail 
park is 
where baseball 
close by including the 
locally famous “‘Matties’’. A con- 
sistent sea breeze tends to keep the 


are also 


ship from getting too hot, and mos- 
quitos are reported at a minimum. 


Panama City is generally a <esort 


A card game on the CARTIGAN’s mess deck 

draws the attention of GM2 Bushy, ET2 

Blume, and BM3 Joe Smith. Radio loud 

speaker is shown on the bulkhead. The 

ship's TV set is at the other side of the mess 
deck. 


Survivors of the tug “BerRTHA R” smile happily as crew members of the Coast Guard Cutter 
CARTIGAN prepare to bring them aboard. Three crewmen of the tug died and one was not 
found. Seven survivors were taken to Panama City, Fla., aboard the CARTIGAN. 


town—dquiet in the off seasons, but 
bristling with activity (and semi- 
local co-eds) during the summer 
months. 

Despite the general discomforts 
of a small ship, and the irritations 
of a BAKER standby, the many ad- 
vantages of duty aboard the CARTI- 
GAN seems to place her well up in 
that classification known as 
duty’. (1 may get an argument on 
this statement from some of her 
crew, but I suspect few of them are 


“good 


longing for lightships or weather 
patrols. ) 


Teacher speaking to a colleague 
at a faculty meeting: “He's the 
dumbest student I’ve ever seen. Most 
of them don’t know anything, but 
this guy doesn’t even suspect!”’ 

* * * 


He explained that he was delayed 


at the office—up to his neckin’ 


work. 
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“OPERATION TUGBOAT!” 


The CGC DUANE Racks Op One of the 
Most Active “Standby” Periods on Record 


By RON PETERS, RD3 and JACK WRIGHT, SO2 


HIS IS the true story of the 

USCGC DUANE'’s experience on 

her Air Sea rescue standby in Ber- 

muda, as told by the men who lived 
it. 

The begins on a cold, 
snowy day in Boston, Mass., a good 
day to be leaving behind the cold 
weather and to be heading for a 
vacation in sunny Bermuda. At 
1300, we threw off all lines and 
headed for open sea. In the berthing 
compartments the crew was in a 
happy mood thinking of the big 
times that were to be had in Ber- 
muda. The sea was comparatively 
calm, and for the 
the DUANE 


story 


next two days 


steamed along at 15 


Ss 4 - , 
The bow of the Cutter Duane drives into a mountain of raging ater almost forty feet in height. Waves such as these caused the many 


calls for assistance that flooded COMEASTAREA during the past month. (All photos in this series were taken “on the spot” by Ensign 
R. B. Bacon of the DUANE. ) 
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knots. At 0900 on the morning of 
the 15th we sighted in the distance, 
the land of sunshine. Then disaster 
struck. We were ordered by COM- 
EASTAREA to proceed to the 
assistance of the SS MyrtTo, a 
freighter which was low on fuel and 
needed assistance, and here was Ber- 
muda only seven miles in the dis- 
tance. The DUANE proceeded to the 
MyRTO which was 175 miles south- 
east of our position thus causing 
quite a let down fer the crew, :nost 
of whom had donned undress blues 
in preparation for entering port. 
But, this was our job and it had to 
be done. At this point, the Com- 
manding Officer, LCDR. S. G. Car- 


keek informed the crew of his plans. 
LCDR Carkeek had taken command 
of our vessel due to the hospitaliza- 
tion of our Captain, V. F. Tyd- 
lacka, in Boston. 

Enroute to the MyRTOo the seas 
were comparatively rough. Quar- 
termaster of the watch, was logging 
a number six sea but luckily for us, 
the seas were off our stern which 
made the ship ride much easier. 
Still, quite a few of the new seamen 
were seasick. At 2125 ship’s time, 
we arrived along side the MyRTo. 
Through communication with the 
ship we gained that she was low on 
fuel and also that the SS WHITE 
RIVER, a tanker belonging to the 
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same company, was proceeding to- 
ward the MyrTo to try to refuel 
her. At the same time she also in- 
quired as to our horsepower and to 
the type of towing equipment we 
had on board. The CGC Biss, 
which was standing by the MyrTO, 
accepted our offered relief and de- 
parted for her home port of Boston. 
COMEASTAREA ordered _ the 
DUANE to standby the MyrTo un- 
til the WHITE RIVER arrived on the 
scene. tanker 
another message was received in our 
radio shack. This message told of 
another distressed vessel, the SS 
GALLOWAY, which had a bent pro- 
peiler shaft coupler and was also 
low on fuel. The GALLOWAY was 
approximately 100 miles southeast 
of the SS MyrrTo and still further 
away from Bermuda. This, of 
course, posed a more complex prob- 
lem for COMEASTAREA. Should 
the DUANE proceed to the aid of 


While awaiting the 


the second vessel and trust that the 
WHITE RIVER could handle the 
MyrtTo, or should we wait for the 
tanker to arrive and hope that the 
GALLOWAY could manage by itself 
for at least another day. Finally it 


was decided that we should attempt 


tanker if she should 
need help in her refueling attempt. 
A'l through the night a constant 
radar watch was maintained on the 
MyrTO and the crew kept its eve 
peeled for the tanker which 
p'owing through the increasingly 
heavy seas toward our position. A’ 
1000 on the morning of the 146th, 
the WHITE RIVER was picked up 
on our scope. Our CO, seeing that 
the weather conditions were grow- 
ing steadily worse and the MyrtTo 
was rolling and pitching heavily, 
decided that we would not be able 
to leave for the GALLOWAY 
something definite was decided as 
to whether the tanker dared to get 
close enough to try to refuel! in the 
heavy seas. As it turned out the 
tanker elected to take the MYRTO in 
tow rather than risk a collision. 


to assist the 


was 


unti! 


At 1600 on the same aftern»on, 
the DUANE set course southeast. and 
with all possible speed, proceeded to 
her newest assignment. We had been 
informed that a commercial 
the EDMOND J. MORAN, had been 
hired by agents to assist the GALLO- 
WAY, and that it had already left 
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tug, 
5 


The situation grows 
tense on the fantail of 
the Duane as the Aa- 
LESIANA moves in close 
aboard. Rough weath- 
er caused the towing 
cable to snap about 
with a whip-like action 
that resulted in numer- 
ous injuries. 


New York for our position. As the 
tug was not due for at least three 
days, the GALLOWAY had some fuel 
on board, it was decided that we 
would escort her to a rendezvous 
point with the MORAN. For two 
and one-half days, we plodded 
through the sea at a bare five knots 
trying to eek as much mileage as 
possible out of the scant fue! supvly 
remaining on board the GALLOWAY. 
Enroute to the rendezvous point, we 
received word from the WHITE 
RIVER that the MyRTO was safely 
in tow after having 
towing hawsers. But, our 
had just begun. Another distress. 
The SS BIBOLINI. an Italian freight- 
er, radios that she has run low on 
fuel and requests a 
Cutter, or a tug out 
come and take her in tow. COM- 
EASTAREA took contro: of this 
vessel. At 2000 cn the 16th, the 
trg CABLE was dispatched from 
Key West, Florida to come to the 
1id of the BIBOLINI. All the while 
the barometer was. dropping and 


parted two 


troubles 


Guard 
of Bermuda, to 


Coast 


the seas were picking up. By this 
time most of the boys were pretty 
happy because we thought for sure, 
now we'd make Bermuda. How 
wrong we were! Noon on the 17th 
found us about 200 miles from Ber- 
muda, still poking along seemingly 
with not a care in the world but the 
GALLOWAY which was off our port 
beam at about three miles. The mas- 
ter of the GALLOWAY radioed that 
he had a badly bruised hand and, 
thinking it may be broken, wanted 
to know if we had a doctor aboard. 
As we do not carry a doctor, except 
in the case of a far northern patrol, 
we referred the case to our corps- 


man. Not having seen the injury, 
he could not very well teil the mas- 
GALLOWAY 


wrong with it, 


ter of the what was 
so he radioed back 
to tell the man to apply a splint so 
as to immobilize the hand. This 
was done and no further mention 
of the hand was made. Along about 
three o'clock on the same afternoon. 
Ensign Manny Rosenfield, the OD 
»n the bridge, received word that the 
MORAN tug expected to reach us at 
daybreak on the 19th. Thinking 
that would be 
for the master and crew of the 
GALLOWAY, Mr. Rosenfield asked 
his CIC team, on watch at the time, 


this welcome news 


to give him a course and speed so 
that we could close the GALLOWAY 
and talk to her over our bullhorn. 
In about 15 seconds the CIC gang 
came through and we proceeded to 
close the other ship. As we drew 
along side at about 300 yards the 
CO came up to the bridge and asked 
the GALLOWAY; “How much fuel 
do you have aboard?”’ The answer 
to this was 100 barrels of oil or 
enough for about 48 hours. The 
Officers and men of the DUANE 
were glad to hear this because they 
knew the GALLOWAY would be able 
to get along at her meeger speed 
until the tug MORAN arrived on the 
scene, which meant that no time 
would have to be lost in towing the 
GALLOWAY until the tug relieved us. 
But, as was written before, this was 
by no means the end for us. in fact 
the end was nowhere in sight. 

At 1630 on the 1 8th, we received 
a radio message from our Headquar- 


ters in Washington stating that the 
SS MAPLE HILL was low on fuel 
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and desired a tow into Bermuda. 
‘Lhe COAST GUARD AIR DE- 
LACHMENT in Bermuda radioed 
back that there just weren't any tugs 
availabie at that time to go to her 
aid. She was too far away trom our 
position so we could not be cf much 
nelp to her; Besides, we had to stay 
with the GALLOWAY until the 
MORAN arried. About five minutes 
later another message came into ra- 
dio centrai stating that the SS 
ARLESIANA, which was approxi- 
mately 30 mules away from our 
dendezvous with the MORAN tug, 
had run out of fuel. A message from 
COMEASTAREA was not long 
in following. In this message we 
were told to proceed to and tow the 
ARLESIANA into Bermuda. We 
waited until the MORAN arrived at 
the rendezvous and had a line on 
the GALLOWAY before we left for 
the ARLESIANA. Now the real job 
had begun. Our deck force ran out 
our brand new, $3800, 12 inch 
hawser in preparation for the tow- 
ing of the ARLESIANA. Anyone 
who has ever been on a ship knows 
what kind of a job running a 12 
inch hawser out on deck and flaking 
it down on the fantail is; but, our 
deck force came through with flying 
colors and by the time we reached 
the ARLESIANA the hawser was 
lying on deck, along with 700 feet 
of messenger and the other assorted 
lines. At 0900 on the 19th, we vere 
along side the ARLESIANA and were 
making preparations to take her in 
tow. At 1030 we had the ARLES- 
IANA in tow thanks to the able lead- 
ership of George Sousa, our first 
class Boatswain’s Mate. Although 
we had weather reports from Ber- 
muda stating that gale warnings 
were being posted in our area, the 
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line played out nicely and we went 
along towing the ship at approxi- 
mately five knots, In the next hour 
the seas and wind had built up so 
that our tow was pitching heavily 
and by mid-night we were logging 
a number six sea and a wind force of 
nine. The barometer dropped 27 
points in an hour and we knew that 
we were in for it. Meanwhile, we 
received word that the CGC BARA- 
TARIA, which was manning ocean 
weather station ECHO, had de- 
parted her patrol and was headed 
to the MAPLE HILL at 18 knots. 
She was to stand by her and await 
the arrival of the FOUNDATION 
JOSEPHINE, a tug out of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. The boys on the ship 
began to wonder where all the ships 
were going to be put in St. George 
Harbor. Talk tkegan circulating 
around that we would never get to 
Bermuda and that the CO had said 
that since the crew had their civil- 
ian clothes aboard and would have 
no opportunity to wear them, the 
next Sunday we would be allowed 
to wear ‘‘civvies’” on deck. This of 
course was pure scuttlebutt. 


At mid-night the wind hit us, 
driving ahead of it a tremendous 
rain squall. The whole ship con- 
vulsed with the violence of the 
storm; the rain hammered the decks; 
and the wind screamed like a ban- 
shee building the already angry seas 
up still higher. We were soon taking 
water over the bow with every 
pitch. It was hard to maintain foot- 
ing, the interior of the ship was in 
shambles as gear flew all over the 
place. Water seeping under the 
hatches made any kind of walking 
on the wet decks almost suicide. At 
0300 the worst happened. The 


The deck force of the 
DUANE team up on her 
fentail to handle a 
towing caple by “Nor- 
wegian Steam”. 


Boatswain’s Mate of the Watch, Al 
Ross, while making his rounds of 
the deck reported that the ARLESI- 
ANA had drifted up our port side 
and was passing us going down- 
wind stern first. The CO was noti- 
fied immediately and went down to 
the towing bitt to check the hawser. 
As he got there he noticed that the 
hawser was starting to part. He 
ordered the fantail cleared of all 
men, including the hawser watch, 
and no more than five minutes later 
a large swell picked the DUANE up, 
at the same time catching the 
ARLESIANA full on the bow. The 
hawser stretched out like a tight 
rope and then parted with a loud 
crack, setting the ARLESIANA adrift 
and at the mercy of the howling 
sea. The radarmen were told to 
maintain a continuous plot on the 
ARLESIANA as she did not know 
that the line had parted. A short 
while later we received a call on 


2670 kes, the Coast Guard's work- 
ing frequency, from the tug MORAN 
reported that the motors on her 
towing capstans had burned out, 
the cable was slipping and she had 
no way to take up the slack in it. 


Her cable might run all the way out 
before long, and she would have to 
let the GALLOWAY go. If this should 
happen, the GALLOWAY would not 
be able to retrieve the cable because 
she had no power and could not get 
up steam to operate the winches. 
She would be a dead ship, She 
asked if it would be at all possible 
for the DUANE to stand by her un- 
til the tug, which was unable to 
come about in the heavy seas for 
fear of capsizing, could return to 
her aid. At 2035 we were informed 
that the tug FOUNDATION JOSE- 
PHINE, had suffered heavy damage 
in the severe storm and was forced 
to return to Halifax. So the Dutch 
tug GELE DEE was dispatched rrom 
the Azore Islands to go to the 
MAPLE HILL’s aid. At 2050, the 
GALLOWAY broke loose from the 
MORAN. She had no lights and was 
virtually a dead ship. The tug could 
then do nothing but continue her 
present heading and let her charge 
drift aimlessly at the mercy of the 
sea. This left the DUANE with two 
ships to watch over. We sent out to 
all ships in the vicinity, the position 
of the GALLOWAY, the fact that she 
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had no lights, and that she was 
drifting North in the sea currents. 
In the meantime, the sea plaved 
havoc with us. The waves were 
breaking over the main deck at such 
impact that our number three boat, 
the Captain’s gig, was torn Ioose 
from its cables and set diagonally 
across the cradle. The men of the 
deck force were rousted from their 
racks in the middle of the night 
and found that it was no easy job 
as the ship was pitching and rolling 
heavily. But the task was finally 
completed after an hour and a half 
of hard, precarious labor. 


Meanwhile, COMEASTAREA 
contacted us and asked us to find 
out just what parts the MORAN 
would need to repair the towing 
motor. We asked the tug for this 
information and she answered that 
she would need enough parts to re- 
build the whole motor plus another 
two inch steel wire pennant. COM- 
EASTAREA asked about the mo- 
tor so that parts could be obtained 
and flown to Bermuda. As it turned 
out, the MORAN did manage to rig 
a makeshift device so that she was 
able to regain her tow later. 


The DUANE was now standing 
by, unable to do a thing in the 
heavy seas, watching the two vessels 
drift helplessly apart, 14 miles from 
each other. A continuous radar plot 
was maintained on both ships so 
that we would not stray outside of 
radar range from either one of them. 
The six CIC watch-standers did 
their job well in keeping the bridge 
informed of the whereabouts of the 
ships at all times. Then, more bad 
news. We received word that the 
WHITE RIVER was making head- 
way into the sea and that her cable 
had just parted setting still another 
ship, the MYyRTO, adrift in the holo- 
caust. Dawn found the MyYRTO 
drifting precariously south at four 
knots. She wired us and asked if we 
could possibly come along along- 
side and take her crew onboard our 
vessel. The officers had elected to 
stay aboard alone until a rescue ship 
arrived. Our CO radioed back that 
this would be impossible because 
we had to stay wth the ARLESIANA 
and the GALLOWAY. He also advised 
them to keep their crew on board to 
handle the hawser if the WHITE 
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Ugly waves mount aft ra 
of the Duane from a © 
following sea that 
plagued her as she 
raced south in answer 
to her first MAYDAY. 


RIVER had attempted to regain her 
tow. 

On the 21st at 1037, storm 
warnings were lowered in Bermuda. 
However, this had not affected our 
area as yet. We were still logging 
number eight seas and the wind was 
blowing from the WNW at gale 
ve'ocities. Constant visual watch, 
when possible, was maintained on 
our two charges as they were soth 
pitching and rolling heavily, and 
we wanted to make sure tha* they 
did not collide, founder, or break 
up. As it was, both ships were 
empty of all cargo and were pretty 
high out of the water so they rode 
out the storm well. 

At this time the CGC Coos BAY, 
a cutter out of Portland, Maine, en- 
route to ocean station ECHO to 
relieve the BARATARIA of the sta- 
tion duties, was detoured by COM- 
EASTAREA, and ordered to pro- 
ceed to the assistance of the WHITE 
RIVER which was standing by the 
MyrtTo. The Coos BAY reported 
that her top speed was seven knots 
due to the weather conditions in her 
area. At 1300 of the same day we 
learned that the tug CABLE was 
close to the BIBOLINI and the news 
relieved us that we would not have 
that ship to worry over too. The 
BARATARIA was then ordered back 
to ocean station ECHO to await her 
relief. In a short while we noticed 
that the seas were moderating and 
we began to hope that on the fol- 
lowing morning we would be able 
to regain our tow. 

The morning of the 22nd 
dawned bright and cheery, the seas 
having moderated sufficiently for 
us to attempt to tow the ARLESI- 
ANA. At 1000, the Quartermaster 
of the Watch was told to pipe all 


hands to the quarterdeck to help 
handle the 12 inch hawser. As the 
ARLESIANA had most of our haw- 


ser aboard, our job was to send a 
line over to her and retrieve it. We 
made four attempts at dropping a 
line on her deck with our line 
throwing guns but all four attempts 
fell short. The men on the other 
ship then decided that they would 
try to get a line to us via their line 
throwing gun which was shaved 
like a small cannon, and was capable 
of shooting a line a lot further than 
our M-1 rifles. They made a hit the 
first time and we commenced pull- 
j the messenger in. The men on 
the ARLESIANA then cut all! of the 
line loose, causing the whole thing 
to fall into the water, taking with it 
our 12 inch hawser which was 
flaked out on the other ships deck. 
As all the lines and the hawser fell 
into the water, the messenger pzrt- 
ed thereby dropping the hawser into 
the ocean, but luckily for us the men 
of the other ship had the 
to attach the hawser to their five 
inch wire rope so we did not loose 
it. So this was the situatior that 
faced us in the afternoon. Get a line 
over to the other ship and have her 
connect a shackle onto her cable, 
so we would be able to pull our 
hawser, which was hundreds of feet 
below the surface of the water, and 
the wire rope, aboard our ship. 
Again we attempted to drop a line 
on her deck and again our efforts 
were fruitless. The crew on the 
other ship was forced to fire their 
cannon again. We got the line and 
made it fast. We then attached our 
messenger to it and the crew of the 
ARLESIANA started pulling ‘t in 
by hand as they had no power on 
their winches. Our eight inch haw- 


foresite 
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ser was then attached to the mes- 
senger and it was taken aboard the 
other ship with comparative case. 
The men on the DUANE then saw 
a feat of seamenship that is unlikely 


to be surpassed for sime time. A 


member of the freighters crew went 
over the bow on a jacobs ladder, 
and while virtually hanging by his 
teeth, attached our eight inch haw- 
ser to the cable which was hanging 
over the bow of his ship. Our crew 
then started to heave around on the 


hawser and was doing fine until the 
hawser was almost all aboard. Then 
it happened. The eight inch parted 
dropping all the cable and hawser 
into the sea. We informed the 
ARLESIANA of this and told them 
that we would make another at- 
tempt in an hour. At 1500 the 
DUANE made her third approach of 
the day on the ARLESIANA and the 
men went through the same pro- 
cedure as before, the same seaman 
on the other ship going down the 
jacobs ladder and attaching a new 
shackle to the cable. Here we had 
more trouble. The hawser developed 
a snag and would not slide down 
the cable to where we would be 
able to pull it up. After much tug- 
ging and straining by the crew and 
a lot of work by the Officers on 
the bridge in pulling the ship aliead 
and backing her down, the cnag 
was finally untangled and _ the 
shackle slid down the cable to the 
hawser. We then moved around and 
got most of the eight inch hawser 
on deck. 


The CO then went aft to the 
quarterdeck to supervise the joh of 
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A crewmember of the 
ARLESIANA dangles 
precariously from a 
Jacob’s ladder at the 
bow, as he fights to 
untangle the fouled 
cables. He was even- 
tually successful and 
the operation was re- 
sumed, 


bringing the twelve inch aboard. 
While he was there, the eight inch 
took a sudden strain and whipped 
back and forth hitting the CO fiush 
on the right side of his body, he 
was knocked unconscious. He was 
not the only casualty however. A 
seaman apprentice named A!exander 
Rogers was hit full in the face by 
the snapping hawser, and suffered 
lacerations and contusions of the 
right eye, nose, and mouth. Reeling 
away from the blow he struck his 
head on the depth charge racks, re- 
ceiving still another wound on the 
back of his head. He was taken to 
sickbay delirious with pain and in 
a state of shock. Ens. Clyde Lusk, 
the first Lt. was also hit across the 
stomach with the hawser but Inck- 
ily was no more than bruised. The 
CO still unconscious was placed on 
the stbd. side of the main deck in 
a stokes litter, it took a good five 
minutes for him to come to. When 
he did regain consciousness he got up 
out of the stretcher against the ad- 
vice of the corpsman and said that 
he was alright. Later that evening, 
however, he was noticed on the 
bridge walking with a pronounced 
limp. 


By 1900 all was secure and the 
telephone talker reported that the 
fantail was secured for towing. We 
had 150 feet of our twelve inch 
hawser out which was attached by a 
first class shackle to the ART ESI- 
ana’s 700 foot wire rope. The OOD 
then ordered forty turns on each 
shaft to prepare the ship for the 
towing job. He increased to fifty 
turns, then sixty. Still the twelve 


inch was lying on the deck with no 
strain on it. It was pitch dark and 
we could not see the other ship at all 
to determine how far she was from 
us. Mr. Lusk still on the quarterdeck 
asked the bridge for a radar r2nge 
to the ARLESIANA. The radar range 
was 1500 yards. Obviously some- 
thing had parted somewhere and, 
smre enough, when we pulled the 
hawser back up on deck we saw 
The shackle been 
bent as if by some giant hand, and 
had allowed the cable to slip rut. 
We then decided to wait until 
morning to resume operations. 


At 2030 the DUANE radioed to 
COMEASTAREA that our third 
attempt to tow the ARLESIANA had 
failed. We were then informed that 
agents of the ARLESIANA’s company 
had made arrangements for the tug 
DAUNTLESS to come out of New 
York to pick up the ship. At the 
same time we were informed that 
the tug RESCUE had left Miami, 
Florida, to aid the MyRTo. We re- 
layed to COMEASTAREA that 
we would not make any more at- 
tempts to tow the ARLESIANA, but 
even though this message was sent 
in we were destined to try again. 

At 0822 on the 23rd, the WHITE 
RIVER reported to the Coos BAY 
that weather conditions were now 
favorable enough to attempt refuel- 
ing the MyrTo. Headquarters wired 
back that if the WHITF RIVER 
could refuel the MYRTO, and no 
emergency existed, she, the Coos 
BAY, proceed to her assigned duty, 
the relieving of ocean _ station 
ECHO. All morning our deck force 
worked like beavers to get all the 
kinks out of the 12 inch hawser 
and at noon the job was finally 
completed. All that was left to be 
done was to repair the thimble which 
had taken a bad beating when the 
shackle sprung. It had to be taken 
to the DC shack, heated, and bent 
back into shape. Most of the crew 
had the afternoon to themselves, 
their first time off in a week. Our 
two first class boatswain’s mates 
took upon themselves the task of 
splicing a new wire into the hiw- 
ser. This was no easy task and it 
took both men the most part of the 
afternoon to finish the job. The 
weather was beautiful for a change, 
visability was about 15 miles, the 


the worst. had 
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sun was hot, and the sea was flat. 
It was a good day to resume towing 
operations. The crew said that they 
wouldn’t mind working on Sunday 
if it would mean getting to Bermu- 
da any earlier, but as repairs ‘were 
needed on most of our lines, we 
could not make another attempt to 
tow the ARLESIANA at that time. 


During the day, Al Rogers was 
seen on deck getting a little sun, 
and said that he felt pretty good. 
The right side of his face was swol- 
len badly and his eye was a dark 
purple, but he had suffered no ill 
effects from the blow he received 
and Mr. Lusk said that he just ached 
a little in a few spots. The CO was 
OK now too. All in all, these men 
were very lucky, for the accident 
could have developed into some- 
thing much more serious. 


A watch was maintained on the 
ARLESIANA all day as she drifted 
about, two miles cff our bow. For 
us it was a day of much needed rest. 


On the 24th, at 0830, we made 
another attempt to take the stricken 
vessel in tow. This time however, 
there were just the men on the fan- 
tail needed to do the job. No <con- 
fusion, no one hurt. The first shot 
line fell across the ARLESIANA'c 


foc’sle with ease and the messenger 


was led out with our hawser at- 
tached. In no time at all the hawser 
was connected to the wire rope. The 
DUANE, then took a slight strain 
on the two line. At last, we had the 
ARLESIANA in tow. All day long 
we made our way across the broad 
Atlantic, both ships riding gently 
We were expected to rendez- 
vous with the tug sometime the 
morning of the 26th. The fact that 
the ship was now in tow was a big 
morale builder for the crew. Once 
again we looked forward to our 
“Vacation in Bermuda’”’. 


Assistant Editor’s note: This 
account by the crew members of the 
DUANE ends at this point. How- 
ever, the work of the DUANE on 
this same patrol continued. With in 
a few days she relieved the Coos 
BAY of the eight fliers that recently 
ditched, and later took part in the 
search for a missing yacht south 
west of Bermuda. T he Cutter finally 
made it to Bermuda, but only for a 
few days. 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
And Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col- 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
Pear a eorresnond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed 1n paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 


FOX, CS2. WPB-83397, Gov 
Istand, Alameda, Calif. ‘Bos- 


JOHN W 
ernment 
ton) 

FEDERICO TEXILER, SA, CGC SAGE 
BRUSH, P.O. Box 4864, San 
Puerto Rico. (3rd District 
York City) 

KENNETH E. COHN. SK} 
UNIMAK (WAVP-379), E 
Mass in North Caro 
lina) 

FRANK I 
HUMBOLDT 

Wharf 

Carolina) 


NORMAN J 


Juan 
prefers New 


USCGC 
ston 13 
(Any shore unit 


VAN BAVEL, SN 
(WAVP. 279) 
Boston Mass 


USCGC 
Constitu 
tion (Nortt 
LEWIS, EMC, CGC COoNI 

FER, c/o USCG Base, Morehead City, 
N.C. (7th District) 
CITFFORD PARKER. SN 
Light Station, Truro, Mass 
trict; prefers Cape May) 

JAMES EPLING, FN, CGC CAHOONE, 

‘Ith District 


Cape Cod 
(3rd Dis 


Galveston, Texas prefers 
Cleveland or Detroit) 

LINDSAY W. GASKINS 
USCG Base, Boston, Mass 
7th District: refers floating unit in 5th) 

DONNIE DAVIS. BM3: THOMAS KO 
VACH. EN3: and JIM McGUIRE. FN, 
all of U. S. Coast Guard Base Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan. (All to 3rd, 5th 
7th or 8th District) 

BILLY D. JOHNSON, BM1, USCG Base 
Miami Beach, Fla. (2nd District) 

ANTHONY S. MANIGLIA, SN 
PAPAW, c/o USCC Base 
me Se Station 
New Jersey) 

RANNY WILLA D, BMI, USCC Base 
Gloucester, New Jersey. (1st District) 

G. E. KEHL, EN3, CGC BIRCH. c/o 
USCG Depot, St. Petersburg, Fla. (11th 
District) 

JOHN L. STEVENS, SA, CGC CHIN 
COTEAGUE, Berkley Station, Norfolk 6, 
Va. (Any unit in 7th District, preferably 
Georgia) 

STEPHEN L. SOWERS, SN, CGC BAL- 
SAM, Box 1019, Eureka, Calif. (Any 
District, East Coast preferred) 

RAYMOND R. BROWN, DC3, USCG 
Base, Saclt Ste. Marie, Mich. (2nd, 3rd, 
7th, 8th or 11th District) 

GEORGE RUUSVAK, DC}, and JAMES 
DUNFORD, EN2, both of the Port 
Security Unit, Pier 9, East River New 
York, N. Y. (Rusvak to 2nd or 9th 
District; Dunford to 7th or 8th Dis- 
trict) 


SN (BM) 


(3rd, 5th or 


CGC 
Charleston 
coast of 


(Lifeboat along 


WILLIAM E. BOSELY, SN, and PAUL 
L. TROSSBACK, JR., SN, both of the 
USCG YARD, Curtis Bay, Maryland. 
(Both to any Shore Station in 11th 
District) 

ELMO F. HORD, SN, CGC ARBUTUS, 
USCG Base, St. George, Staten Island, 
N. Y. (2nd or 9th District) 

GEORGE L. COLLINS, SD2, USCGC 
CONIFER, Morehead City, N. C. (Nor- 
folk or the Ist or 3rd District) 

THOMAS J. BROOKS, QM3, USCGC 
Coos BAY (WAVP-376), State Pier 
Portland, Maine. (Any unit; prefers he 
3rd District) 

CHARLES R. BRAXTON, EN?3 
CONIFER, Morehead City, N. C 
where) 

C. G. WILSON, SN, FLETCHER’S NECK 
LIFEBOAT STATION, Biddeford, Maine. 
(Any unit in the 5th, 7th, 8th or 9th 
District) 

F. I. MICHAELS, SN, FLETCHER’s NECK 
L‘FEBOAT STATION, Biddiford. Maine 
(Any unit in the 5th, 7th, 8th or 9th 
District) 

RICHARD STEIN, SN.CS 
LIFEBOAT STATION, Ft 
(Any shore station in the 


USCGC 
(Any 


ForT PIERCE 

Pierce, Florida 

5th District 
Prefers Baltimore or vicinity) 

DALE H. WEIDEMANN, YN3. USCGC 
SUMAC (WAGL-540), Key West, Flor 
ida (2nd or 9th District) 

GEORGE E. STANFORD, BM?3. USCGC 
SUMAC (WAGL-540), Key West Flor 
ida (2nd or 9th District) 

DONALD J. BUOTTE 
COAST GUARD 
Portsmouth Harbo;y, 
(12th District) 

ROBERT WALKER, EN2, U. S. COAST 
GUARD LIFEBOAT STATION. Ports 
mouth Harbor, New Castle, N. H. (12th 
District) 

WILLFRED E 
COAST 
Portsmouth Harbor 
(12th District) 

STANLEY F. FRANK, SN, U. S. COAST 
GUARD LIFEBOAT STATION Ports- 
mouth Harbor, New Castle, N. H. (12th 
District ) 

TERRY E. MARTIN, SN, Hereford In- 
let Lifeboat Station, North Wildwoed, 
New (7th or 8th Districts Pre 
fers southern Florida or San Juan, Porto 


Rico) 


BM?. U. S 
LIFEBOAT STATION 
New Castle, N. H 


HARDY, 
GUARD 


BM2, U. S. 
LIFEBOAT STATION, 
New Castle. N. H. 


Jersey. 








| I yi 


Il 
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QUES TIONS 


Q.—I am a chief electronic technician and am on 
the eligibility list for posstble advancement to radio 
electrician. I am considering a change in specialty and 
pay grade to radioman first-class. If the change in spe- 
cialty and pay grade is approved would my name re- 
main on the RELE eligibility list? 

Would I be eligible to apply for warrant grade in 
the future as a radtoman first-class if the current list is 


abolished?—(P.L.P.) 


A.—Provided your rating is changed at your own 
request, you would still remain on the current eligibil- 
ity list for advancement to warrant grade (Radio 


Electrician). In this connection, it 1s noted that you 
are number 44 on the current list. 

The question regarding future application as a RM1 
if the current list is abolished cannot be answered at 
this time as it is not known what factors may govern 
the establishment of future eligibility lists. However, 
it s probable that all those personnel remaining on an 
eligibility list which is abolished and who are recom- 
mended for appointment by a new selection board will 
be given adequate consideration. There is no indica- 
tion at the present time that the current list will be 
abolished. 


Q.—I was discharged from my first enlistment in 
July, 1951, and after serving three years, I re-enlisted 
for six more. On 8/23/52 I received $200 Mustering- 
Out Pay. This $200, was for stateside duty, but while 
serving on Cross Island LBST A, Machtasport. Maine, 
during July and August of 1952, the station crew 
assisted with a Naval Training Program, which took 
the station boat outside the continental limits. I was 
never put in my service record. I was wondering tf 
there was some way in which I could receive that $i00, 
which I am entitled to. 

If not, ts it possible to collect this other $100 when 
my present enlistment expires by agan serving outside 
the continental limits?>—(L.C.D.) 


The Hospitalman 
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A.—(L.C.D.) should submit a claim to the Com- 
mandant (EP-3), in letter form, over his signature, 
naming the vessel to which he was attached while serv- 
ing OCLUS. 


* * 


Q.—I would like to learn if my marks are sufft- 
ciently high enough to entitle me to the ten percent 
good conduct pay upon retirement. At what rate of 
pay would I retire with over twenty-six years service? 
When I re-enlist on 19 April, 1955, will I beentitled 
to the new re-enlistment bonus or what re-enlistment 
pay will I be entitled to-—(J.S.W.) 

A.—(J.S.W.) marks in conduct have been aver- 
aged up to 19 April 1952, date of !ast reenlistment, 
and it has been found, as of that date, his average mark 
in conduct is sufficiently high to entitle him to the 
additional 10% for good conduct. 

A man retiring with 26 years service, in the rating 
of chief petty officer, would receive $229.32 (including 
the 10% for good conduct) retired pay per month. 

Upon reenlistment in April, 1955, (J.S.W.) will 
not be entitled to the new reenlistment bonus as he 
has over twenty years service. Upon reenlistment he 
will be entitled to a reenlistment bonus as set forth in 
Section 207 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

. + * 


Q.—I would like to know the home address of 
Edward E. Arendt, CS2, who ts presently serving 
aboard the CGC TUCKAHOE, East River, New York, 
N. Y.—(G.A.M.) 

A.—The home address of Edward Emerson Arendt 
(299-311) commissaryman, second class, is shown 
as 180 Lexington Avenue, Dumont, Bergen, New 
Jersey. 

Q.—I would like to learn the home address of the 
two following men:Gerald Arnold, SO2, and John D. 
Lindner, SO3.—(W.E.C.) 

A.—Gerald Walter Arnold (R-292-998) sonor- 
man, second class, was transferred to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve on 10 September 1954 and is now 
serving in an inactive status. His address subsequent to 
transfer is shown as General Delivery, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. 

John David Lindner (292-900) scnorman, third 
class, was discharged from the U. S. Coast Guard on 
8 February 1954. His address subsequent to discharge 
is shown as Route +2, Chesterfield, Missouri. 

* * os 


O.—I would like to know the current address of 
Donald Schultz, BM2, formerly attached to the Port 
Security Unit, Staten Island, New York.—(d.C.) 

A.—Donald Schultz (275-885) boatswain’s mate, 
first class, is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard 
Base, St. George, Staten Island, New York. 

* * * 


Q.—On 24 May, 1955, I will complete twenty 
three years service. | would like to know my number 
on the list for future retirement. Is it possible I will 
be retired in July, 1955?—(A.E.D.) 
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“All boats secured for heavy weather, sir!” 


A.—yYou are number 174. It is anticipated at this 
time that approximately 200 men wwvill be retired on 
or about | July 1955. However, you are advised not 
to anticipate retirement until your retirement orders 
have actually been received. 

* * * 


Q.—I would like to Rnow the present address of 
James Bowyer, SS. He was last known to be serving 
aboard the CGCFALGOUT which was decomnussioned 
at Mare Island, Caltfornia.—(F.E.K.) 

A.—James Howard Bowyer (296-889) fireman 
is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard Base, Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska. 


* * « 


Q.—Does my name appear on the list for future 
advancement to CS!1? If so, what ts my number on 
this list? Also, would it be advisable to take the exam- 
ination for advancement to CS1 again?—(W.T.B.) 

A.—You are number 195. Headquarters has no 
objection to your being reexamined for CS1. 

+ * * 


Q.—Could Headquarters favor me with informa- 
tion concerning the number of SD2’s that are on the 
waiting list for advancement to SDI? Does Head- 
quarters plan to advance agroup of SD2’s in the near 
future?>—(A.E.E.) 

A.—There are 52 men awaiting advancement to 
SD1. It is not anticipated that any advancements to 
SD1 will be made in the near future. 
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Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the elig- 
tbility list for advancement to CS1.—(S.D.C.) 
A.—Number 308. 


* * x 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the elig- 
tbility list for Engineman Chief.— (G.M.) 
A.—Number 51. 
* * * 
QO.—I would like to know if my record shows suffi- 
cient sea duty for advancement to Chief Engineman. 
—(J.E.W.) 
A.—Records at Headquarters indicate you have 1 
year, 6 mos. 14 days sea duty, with 6 mos. 25 days 
above pay grade E-4. Therefore you meet the sea iuty 
requirements for advancement to CPO. 
* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the current 
address of Lieutenant Commander George H. Waddeli? 

—(H.F.M.) 
A.—LCDR George H. Waddeil (3277), USCG, 

Retired 
264 Lucille Avenue 

Norfolk, Virginia 

* 


* * 


Q.—I would like to know the present address of 
Chief Machinist General S. Phillips ——(H.F.M.)} 

A.—CHMACH General S. Phillips (25977), 

USCG 
c/o Commander, 7th Coast Guard District 
(p) 
150 S.E. 3rd Avenue 
Miami 32, Florida. 
+ * * 

Q.—I served aboard the USCGC NorTH STAR 
(W-59) for the period from June, 1942, to Novem- 
ber, 1943. I would like to know what ribbon or rib- 
bons the ship was entitled to for that pertod.— (E.H.) 

A.—Service aboard the USCGC NorTH STAR 
(WPG-53) from 1 June 1942 to 30 November 1943 
is creditable for the American Campaign Medal, the 
turopean-African-Middle Eastern Campaign Medal 
and the Worid War II Victory Medal. 


* * ok 


QO.—Will the Coast Guard tissue certificates for rates 

that were made permanent a few months ago’ 
—(R.W.) 

A.—Certificates will be issued for ratings made per 
manent on 1 September 1954. The method of distribu- 
tion is now under study. 

* * * 

Q.—Would Headquarters please inform me of my 
standing on the eligibility list for advancement to 
ENI? On the average over the past year, how many 
men are making the first class engineman raie each 
month?—(W.E.M.) 

A.—You are number 87. There bave been 35 ad- 
vancements to EN1 during the past year. 

* * * 

Q.—I would Itke to learn my standing on the elig- 
ibility list for EN1.I took the test in January, 1954. 
this same list.—(R.M.S.) 
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A.—yYou are number 75 in the eligibility file for 
EN1. There are approximately 250 reports of exam- 
ination on file for advancement to EN]. 

* x 


Q.—Would you please furnish me with tnforma- 
tion pertaining to shorthand requirements for yeoman 
first class, and chief? The personnel manuai states in 
part, ‘‘Any standard method of shorthand by which 
speed in excess Of 120 words per minute may be at- 
tained may be used for advancement purposes’. My 
question is, “Does this include Speed-Writing?’ 

—(S.W.T.) 

A.—Speed-Writing is acceptable for purposes of 

advancement to YN1 or YNC., 


ok * *k 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eitg- 
ibility lust for BIC, and how many billets there re 
for this rate—(D.G.G.) 

A.—yYou are number 12 on the eligibility iist for 
B1C. At the present time there are 32 BTC billets 
authorized. 

k * * 

QO.—Is it possible to shift from CS2 to SK2? If so, 
how wouid this be done? Are there better advancement 
Opportunities, at present, in the SK2 rating? 

—(RuJ.P.) 

A.—It is possible to change specialty from CS2 to 
SZ. In connection with the procedure to be taken, 
your attention is invited to Article 5-C-56, Personnel 
ivianua.. Advancement opportunities in the SK rating 
are siightly better than those in the CS rating. 

* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the present 
address of Coleman C. Sanders, YN2 who was sta- 
lioned on the CGC BRIER in 1952°?—(E.A.S.) 

A.—Coleman Calvin Sanders, Jr. (281-348) yeo- 
man, first class, is now attached to the U. S. Coast 


Guard Base, P. O. 2029, San Juan, P. R. 


CDR E. C. Crosby, Commander, Philippine Section, is shown con 

gratulating one of the first of 30 Filipinos to be enlisted. Lt. E. M. 

Lipsey, Recruiting Officer. and YN1 John Kofka stand in the back- 
ground. 
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The Paternity Check-Off List 


Standard Operating Procedures for Expectant 


Coast Guard Fathers 








ee ARTICLE 1s dedicated to those 
hardy souls who joyfuily con- 
template the bliss ct fatherhood and 
who have a-ready fulfilled the re- 
qu.rement of marriage with a mem- 
ber of the feminine genter. Imipend- 
ing fatherhood without a marriage 
is. of course, frowned upon by mod- 
therefore 
any 


and is 
under 


ern society not 


recommended circum 
stances. 

what it is, it 1s 
quite impossible so determine 
fatherhood is a 
until the other party to the marriage 


Nature being 
just 
when possibility 
contract indicates by word or ap- 
that something is 
‘This fact has been pretty wel estab 
lished my and 
there is nothing that can be done 
about it! If someday you 
home from a hard day's work and 
notice the 
what appears to be a heavy woo-en 
sock, chances are that it is only a 
heavy woolen sock and is no indi- 
cation of expectant fatherhood re 
gardless of what you saw at the 


pearance amiss. 


medicai authorities 


come 


little woman knitting 


movies the other night. The .act 
temains that you must be informed 
The only 


1.ternative is to remain alert 


by your other half. othe 
as to 
any suspicious change in appearance 
of the prospective mother. 


Once a determination has been 
made—and this is important—~.t 1s 
wise to attempt to get as much rest 
affeci 


marks. 


S po sible, even if it does 
performance cf duty 


at this po.nt 1s 


vOut 
YV ~ Ps ” 

Your main concern 
ates are ae 
he welfare and beath of the new 
2ddition to the family. Baby vour- 
self; if you have a sudden craving 
or “Old Grand Dad” when you've 
thrived on a “Southern 
Comfort’’, then by all means satisfy 
that craving. If you're one of the 
fortunate ones who are not afflicted 
with morning sickness, then your 


diet of 
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By WILLIAM BENEDETTO, YNC 


period of “‘expectancy’’ will pro- 
gress much more smoothly. And by 
ai. means, follow the doctcr’s advice 
as he has had more experience in 
this sort of thing. Speaking of doc- 
tors, it is well at this stage to con- 
sult the want part-time 
position as three live as 
cheaply as two. As you have already 
discovered that two cannot 


ads for a 
cannot 


live as 
cheaply as one, there is no sense in 
belaboring this point any longer. 


As the ‘day’ approaches, it is 
we.l to consider other things besides 
pins, diapers, and 
paraphernalia. To 
caught short, you purchase 
several boxes of cigars as this is a 
traditional part of fatherhood. As 
it is extremely difficult to determine 


assorted 
being 


other 
avoid 
may 


the exact day of the big event (more 
about this later), can 
imagine the embarassment of being 
without cigars. This fact is particu- 
larly stressed by the Cigar Industry 
2nd I personally see no reason to 
flout tradition. It is well to 
attempt several ‘‘dry to the 
hospita! to determine the distance 
and the time required to traverse 
the distance involved. 


you well 


also 
runs’ 


If you have faithfully fol-cwed 
the instructions you 
need have no worry when the time 
finally arrives. One of the unusual 
quirks of fatherhood is that any 
pain you feel will be entire'y mental 
ind if you have taken proper care 
of yourself, the pain should not be 
too extreme. The only way to de- 
termine when the “time” 
rived, insofar as medical authorities 
have been able to discover, is when 
(in effect): 


heretofore, 


has ar- 


the little woman says 
“T think it’s coming! What'll I 
do!’”’ Now is not the time to get 
excited. If you have been properly 
indoctrinated up to this point, you 


will immediately RELAX! Calmly 
grab your suitcase, walk out to the 
car, and drive out to the hospital, 
taking the wife with you. This last 
point is important as the situation 
may result in a complete fiasco 
otherwise. Upon arrival at the hos- 
pital, the nurse will insure that you 
are made as nearly comfortable as 
possible in the ‘waiting room”. 
Here you wiil find yourself in an 
atmosphere of tension accentuated 
by cigarette smoke. Now is the time 
when you realize the fruits of the 
labors of the months. 
Looking about you, you will prob- 


previous 


ably notice an assortment of expect 
int fathers in various 
puzzled, surprised, stupefied. You 
may now, having followed my in- 
structions to the letter, allow your- 
self the luxury of looking smugly 
satisfied. 


poses, 1.¢., 


You are now fully and complete- 
ly prepared for the word that will 
finally enable you to graduate to 


the rank of fatherhood! There has 


not, as yet, been discovered any way 
of lessening the initial shock en 
countered upon being informed. To 


play it safe, remain seated. After 
being revived, you may re-assume 
your look of smug satisfaction and 
“All-in-a dav’s work” atti 
tude and calm:y make your depar 
ture. This certainly will make a 
terrific impression and witli further 
enable you to calm your knocking 
knees. 


You have now passed from the 
pre-natal to the post-natal phase 
which is a:so important in ‘tself. 
This subject will be treated in a sub 
sequent article. However, be that as 
it may, you have now attained your 
objective and, to utilize a common 
expression, ‘You've had it, 
Brother!”’ 
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Rate of The Month: 


THE QUARTERMASTER 





OH, IT’S quartermaster this, 
And quartermaster that! 
‘Quartermaster! QUARTERMASTER! 
WHERIN’ELLS MY HAT?” 


Not a moment’s peace— 
Never a minute’s rest. 
‘Quartermaster! QUARTERMASTER! 


Now wherin’ells that pest?’’ 


Keep him on the jump, 
Keep him on the run. 

“Quartermaster! QUARTERMASTER! 
Ain’t that coffee done?” 


Lash ’im with a whip, 
Sock ‘im with a rock. 
“Quartermaster! QUARTERMASTER! 


Come 'n fix my clock!” 





Be a hundred places, 
Know a thousand things, 
“Quartermaster! QUARTERMASTER! 
Jump when that bell rings!”’ 


Stand a watch all night, 
Paint ’n scrub by day. 
“Quartermaster! QUARTERMASTER! 
What did the Captain say?” 


Crystal-gazer, seer, 
Phrophet and fortune teller. 
“Quartermaster! QUARTERMASTER! 
That’s the universal beller. 


Oh, it’s quartermaster this, 
And it’s quartermaster that. 
Is it any wonder 
That he’s crazy as a bat? 








HERE IS probably more confusion concerning the 

rate of quartermaster than of any other. When 
most civilians hear the word, they tend to think of 
the Army quartermaster corps and assume that a quar- 
termaster must handle supplies. Others think of him as 
a helmsman, or a signalman, or as simply ‘‘the guy 
that stands by the gangway’’. In reality, the rate of 
quartermaster takes in many tasks and the best over- 


A quartermaster limbers up with the semaphore flags. A good man 
handles a letter a second. Note the signal light to his right. 
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all description of the rate would be: The quartermaster 
assists the Officer of the Deck. 

When a ship is in port, or at shore units, the quar- 
termaster assists the OD by standing a gangway or 
gate watch. (In addition to routine cleaning and main- 
tenance of the bridge and pilot house area) This gang- 
way watch takes in dozens of duties including: check- 
ing persons and supplies on or off the ship, handling 
liberty cards, answering the phone, handling the Cap- 
tain’s absentee flag, keeping an eye on the mooring 
lines, and writing the log. The ship's log is probably 
the most important responsibility of the quartermaster. 
Not only are all of the regular and irregular occurrences 
of the day logged, but detailed weather observations 
must be recorded regularly. 

The quartermaster also acts as a glorified reception- 
ist (he’s the first man you meet as you board a ship) 
and general information bureau. All kinds of persons, 
from admirals to peanut vendors come (or attempt to 
come) up the gangway of a ship, and many a weird 
phone call and inquiry reaches the hapless quarter- 
master. The quartermaster’s watch problems in port 
are greatly eased if he is fortunate enough to have a 
messenger to assist him. But on small or shot handed 
units, where no messenger can be spared, he’s in a 
rough fix. He is expected to be at the gangway con- 
tinuously, and yet he’s supposed to contact people all 
over the ship and generally be six places at once. Bed- 
lam, ulcers, etc., tend to result from this ‘‘lost cause’, 
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After this inport routine, it’s almost a relief to get 
underway and shift the watch from the quarterdeck 
to the wheel house. Here the quartermaster’s duties 
breakdown into roughly two types: signalling, and 
those connected with assisting the OD with the ship's 
navigation. The quartermaster only takes the helm 
when the ship is maneuvering in confined waters or 
during genera! quarters. 


As for signalling, the quartermaster has to be -om- 
petent with semaphore, blinker signals, and with the 
code flags. In peacetime, when most cutters cruise alone, 
signalling is at a minimum, but in war time it is a 
vital part of the job. In general, the develonment of 
the voice radio, and the TBS has trimmed down on 
the use of visual signals. 


Probably the most interesting part of a quarter- 
master’s watch is the navigation. While in port, charts 
are corrected, equipment is kept clean and oiled. clocks 
are wound daily, etc. At sea, the quartermaster lends 
a hand with the ship’s navigation in a more direct way. 
When in sight of land, he can usually be found out on 
the wing of the bridge taking visual bearings on lights 
and land marks (and shouting them in to the OD 
who plots them on the chart). When out of sight of 
land, he helps by taking rounds of loran bearings, and 
by checking chonometer error and setting up the OD’s 
stop watch for the celestial sights. Senior quarter- 
masters often take their own celestial sights. The quar- 
termaster is also called upon to handle other pieces of 
equipment such as: the radio direction finder, the 


fathometer, and the surface search radar. In general, 
when underway, the quartermaster is a junior officer- 
of-the-deck. A good quartermaster can make an OD's 
watch a breeze (and vice versa unfortunately ). 


The quartermaster rate has three big advantages as 
I see it: (1) He’s up on the bridge and quarterdeck 
which are the nerve centers of all the ship’s activities— 
he’s in on all the news. (2) He receives top experi- 
ence that will train him for the warrant grades and 
possibly a command of his own some day. (3) He 
knows that he is doing one of the most important and 
responsible jobs on the ship. He knows he is doing a 
junior officer's type of job. 


The quartermaster rate also has a couple of disad- 
vantages. One concerns the fact that the quartermaster 
must always work right under the nose of a commis- 
sioned officer, often the Captain himself. This makes 
for tension, and resu!ts in occasional admonitions (to 
put it mildly). This writer had his posterior chewed- 
out many more times per day when he was a struggling 





The Magazine would like to run a ‘‘Rate of 
the Month’’ article in every issue. All Coast 
Guard Petty Officers are encouraged to send in 
material describing the duties and responsibilities 
of their rate 
disadvantages) . 


(also the advantages and 








A quartermaster takes an azimuth sight on the sun which is used 
in computing gyro error. This same bearing circle is also used for 
the visual bearings on terrestial objects. 


quartermaster striker, than he ever did when he later 
stood OD watches. The second disadvantage of th 
rate has to do with the fact that it is a sea going rate. 
If you don’t like sea duty, don’t strike for quarter- 
master.—Ramsey 





The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
WHAT IT IS...... 


IT [S your sympathetic, understanding, Wash- 
ington representative ready to assume the burden 
some details of procuring for your survivors all 
Government benefits to which they may be legally 
entitled. 


IT IS «a source of IMMEDIATE funds for your 
wife and children; funds which are wired or 
cabled AUTOMATICALLY anywhere in the world 
within hours after casualty is reported and without 
the requirement of prior request for payments. 

IT 1S om organization with three-quarters of a 
century's experience in serving the needs of Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard officers and their 
dependents; a record without parallel in processing 
and “iollowing through” on Government claims. 


$90,000,000 

$28,000,000 

Total Payments to Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 


Over $21,800,000 
Organized 1879 


Benefits in Force 
Assets 


Write for details to 


The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association 


Navy Department, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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Gulf Weather Station 

Being Recommended 

: eee separate bills are on the 
congressionai calender, each re- 

questing that a regular ocean station 

be established near the center of the 

Gulf of Mexico. This single station 

would three 


require the services of 


large cruising cuiters. 

Ihe reasons for the requests for 
this station (coming from congress- 
Gulf Coast 
obvious. The Gulf Coast is 
heavy weather fiom 
and winter storms. 


men of the states) are 
rather 
sub jected to 
both hurricanes 
Miilions in is subjeci to 
(which 


north out of the 


property 


damage from thes? storms 
tend to move 
Gulf). At 


weather 


present there are many 


reporting stations ringing 
but there is a 
center 


the storms tend to develop). 


the edges of the gulf 
716,000 


(where 


mile void in its 


Merchant ships send in occasiona! 


weather 
Gu f’s 


are sporadic 


concerning the 
but 
often unreliable. 

The Weather Bureau has recom- 


rep rts 


surface weather, these 


and 
south 


nded a site 180 miles duc 


During impressive ceremonies aboard the Cutter UNIMAK, 


Fla. assumed command from CDR. M. F. 


Headquarters. The UniMaK is a 311-foot weather patrol cutter stationed in Boston, Mass. 
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of the mouth of the Mississippi. 
| his would be tar enough south to 
warn “America’s Riviera’ of ap- 
proaching storms. and yet far 
enough north to keep storms from 
springing up in between the sta- 
tion and the line. 

In addition to its duty as a 
weather observation § station, an 
Ocean station vessel in the center of 
the Gulf would gteatiy increase the 
effectiveness of the Coas: Guard's 
search and rescue efforts in that area. 

Groups with interests in Gulf 
Coast off- developments 
will probably bring great presevre 
to bear on Congress for the 
of the pending bill. 

¥ * 

The 1955 Ice Patrol 


Season Now Underway 


Louisiana coast 


shore oil 


passage 


The coming of spring means that 
artic ice wil socn be drifting down 
towards the North Atlantic 
ping lanes, and the Coast Guard's 
International Ice Patrol is again 
underway. This year’s patrol, com- 
manded by Captain K. S. Davis. has 
its headquarters at Argentia, New- 


ship- 


LCDR. M. H. McGarity of Orlando, 


Young who has been assigned to Coast Guard 


foundiand. There, all reports on ice 
conditions, sea temperatures, «nd 
air temperatures are evaluated, and 
orders are prepared for the ships and 
planes attached to the patroi. Planes 
are usually used for the spotting of 
the bergs; the cutters are only called 
out in the event of a sizable move- 
ment of bergs into the shipping 
‘anes. The cutters, having the stay- 
ing power the planes lack, then act 
as shepherds to the bergs and warn 
nearby ships of their presence. 

The ANI DROSCOGGIN and the 
ACUSHNET will be on call for this 
sentry duty this season. The CGC 
EVERGREEN is making her annval 
supply trip into the ice area at this 
time. Early estimates indicate that 
the ice conditions will be light again 
this year. 

* * * 
Recent Essay Has Wide- 
Spread CG Applications 

H. W. Curtis, President of Gen- 
eral Motors, has written an article 
for Armed Forces Management that 
concerns the old saying, ‘“What’s 
everybody’s, is nobody’s.’’. In urg- 
ing what he calls “decentralization” 
he points out the advantages of 
breaking a job dcewn into its parts 
and assigning each man a part in- 
stead of assigning all to the job asa 
whole. 

Here’s how this might work on 
the deck force of a cutter. Instead 
of assigning four men to paint the 
whole weather deck: one 
would be assigned to pain: 
section aft to the deck 
man would be 
mid-ships section on the 
starboard side of the deck house, the 
third man would handle the port 
side midships, and the fourth would 
naint the faintail. Now each 
has a clear-cut job, and he 
that he, and he alone, will! be 
sponsible for that job. When the 
First Lieutenant checks on the prog- 
ress of the work an hour or so 


man 
the bow 
house, an- 
other assigned to 


paint the 


man 


knows 
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Lucy McAleer sits prettily for her many Coast Guard admirers. Lucy’s appearance in the February issue produced much favorable com- 


MF J 
ments, and we are happy to yield to the popular demands for a second picture of this fast rising starlet. 
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after it starts, he will know exactly 
how each man is doing. not ‘ust 
how the group as a whole is doing. 
If the man aft has painted twice as 
many square yards as the man on 
the bow, he will know it If the 
man on the port side is doing a neat 
job, while the man on the other side 
is doing a sloppy, wastefui job, he 
know this Under this 
system each man can take a certain 
amount of pride in his work and 
will know that he will receive recog- 
extra effort or special 
efficiency and morale 


will too. 


nition for 


skill. Both 


might benefit from a more wide- 
spread application of Mr. Curtis's 


ideas on decentralization. 
* * x 


CGC CARTIGAN Produces 
Promising Newspaper 

RM1 Kenneth Bryan is out to 
prove that even small cutters like 
125-foot CARTIGAN can virn 
out a first rate morale-boosting 
periodical. “The Scuttle Butt News” 
with a minimum of 
equipment. A typewriter and lots of 
carbon paper are the only essentials. 
Bryan starts off the first of roughly 
eight pages with a hand traced car- 
toon depicting some of the ship’s 
company in some humorous situ2- 
tion, and this is usually followed by 
short bits of CARTIGAN humor in 
written form. A general rundown 
of international and sports news 
makes up the body of the paper. 
This material is of course picked up 
via the ships radio watch. Informa- 
tive sections concerning everything 
from nautical terms to Coast Guard 
history are also included. 

The paper is only published 
while at sea on the usual Campeche 
patrols, therefore the security of the 
Magazine will not be threatened by 
its growing popularity. 

* * * 


the 


is put out 


Coast Guardsmen Commended 
For Great Lakes Rescue 

Seaman Robert Pauley and BMI 
(AN) Erwin Ehlers recently re- 
ceived letters of commendation for 
their rescue of the four survivors of 
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the ill fated Dex MAR. Ehlers was 
the officer in Charge of the CG 
36267 that was called to the assist- 
ance of a yacht in distress against 
the Chicago sea wall. Upon arrival 
at the scene he found 4 survivors 
clinging to the rocks of the sea wall; 
however, 12 foot seas and extremely 
high winds kept him from working 
in close enough for a_trarsfet. 
Pauley then volunteered to swim a 
line out to the rocks. Wearing a 
life jacket and carrying a life ring 
and line he jumped into the pound- 
ing seas and allowed himself to be 
driven towards the rocks. Once 
ashore, he helped two of the sur- 
vivors into the water and guided 
them back to the boat. Ther he 
dove back into the water and did 
the same thing with the remaining 
two. For his courage, initiative and 
unwavering devotion to duty. 
Pauley now wears the Coast Guard 
Commendation Ribbon. 


om * ca 


Surf Station 
Goes To Sea 


A 200-ton fifteen room surf sta- 
tion has been moved ten miles over 
water and a half mile over land. 
The old Napeague Beach Station is 


Coast Guard Chief Yeoman John P. Pauk 

(left) willingly accepts congratulations and 

$2,275.16 from Warrant Pay Clerk L. L 

Bayers. This action took place on the Cutter 

Hatr Moon at Staten Island, N. Y., as Chief 

Pauk reenlisted for six years in the Coast 
Guard. 


now situated on Star Island at the 
entrance to Montauk Harbor, L. I. 
The station was jecked-up and clid 
on soaped timbers to the waters 
edge where it was then shifted onto 
a 130-foot barge. The move cost 
$35,000, but a new station at Star 
Island would have cost $135,000. 
The move was caused by the need 
for greater protection for the fishing 
grounds off Mortauk Point. The 
death of 45 persons on the PELICAN 
in 1951 pointed up this need. 
During the War the Napeague 
Station housed 60 men, and the 
Nazi saboteurs that were ianded by 
submarine were first spotted by a 


Coast Guardsman from this station. 
* * * 


Court Upholds Coast 
Guard’s Fining Power 

The Commandant fined 
Ketchikan Merchants Charter Asso- 
ciation $1,500 because some of its 
vessels were carrying freight for hire 
without the proper certificates, and 
threatened to assess additional fines. 
The Association appealed the deci- 
sion to the District Judge, and asked 
for a temporary restraining order 
against the Commandant. The ap- 
peal was refused. Still to be heard 
and acted upon is a request by the 
Association for a permanent 
injunction. 


the 


* oa * 


Elizabeth City Aw Stattow 
Has Busy “Holiday Routire”’ 
Some police work and a danger- 
out off-shore landing recently dis- 
turbed the holiday routine at Eliz- 
abeth City. First the station received 
a request for medical assistance from 
the tanker JAHRA cff Cape Hateras. 
Her third engineer had fallen 
through a hatch and fractured his 
skull. A Coast Guard P5M piloted 
by Commander Henry Rohrekemper 
departed for the scene with a doctor. 
Arriving on the scene a 
landing was made in ugly seas. Th 
doctor was transferred to the tanker 
only to find that the man was dexd. 
However, an oiler who was injured 
while trying to remove the injured 
man was treated. 


difficelt 
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Meanwhile a Coast Guard heli- 
copter piloted by Ledr. Gray took 
off with a State Patrolman and a 
member of the FBI to track down 
four boys that had escaped from a 
reformatory in a stolen car. The 
four, reported heading for Florida, 
were finally spotted and an arrest 
followed at the Currituck bridge. 

* * * 
Hotel For Dogs Eases 
Shipping-out Worries 
Bradford, R. I. 


men 


—Many military 
at stations across the nation 
and overseas have heard of this small 
Rhode Island town only because of 
their dogs! Their dogs have stayed 
here, often en route to places as far 
removed as Berlin and San Fran- 
The always the 
same: Bed Rock is the most unusual 
“hotel’’ of its kind in the world 

Bed Rock is run by Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Sullivan. First as a hobby 
and then as a succesful business Bed 
Rock attracted well-deserved atten- 
tion from dog owners looking for 
the best place to board “‘mian’s best 
friend’’. 

It is not unusual now to ‘ind 
dogs at Bed Rock who, a few days 
before, 4,000 miles apart. 
Their ‘‘guests’’ often arrive by air, 
met by John Sullivan at New 
York’s Idlewild or Boston’s Logan 
International. The other day a dog 
flew into Boston from Germany for 
a few weeks stay at Bed Rock while 
the owner, an Army Colonel, was 
on special duty around Europe be- 
fore returning to a new station in 
the U. S. A. And often it works the 
other way: the dog stays at Bed 
Rock until the owner is settled in 
new quarters overseas and is reedy 
to have the Sullivans ship the 4og 
to him. This is becoming a popular 
way for military personne! on leave 
or reassignment to travel without 
worrying about their dog until 
good and ready. 

John Sullivan, an authority rot 
only on dog care but dog travel, is 
glad to recommend without charge 
the most efficient and economical 
ways to ship Bed Rock ‘“‘guests’’— 
whether by air, by rail, by boat or 
by car. 

Bed Rock is strictly a boarding 
kennel. The Sullivans neither breed, 
raise nor sell dogs of their own. But 
all ‘‘guests’’ are treated as if thev 


cisco. reason is 


were 
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BACK OF THE NECK 


TYPE (THIS FELLOV 
LIKES TO SEE JUST 
HOW LITTLE IT TAKES 
TO KEEP HAT ON) 


TOLD ME THE 
DURN THINGS SHRUNK. 


ae 
XY 


THE PLATOON LEADER 
OR DIP IN THE CENTER 
TYPC. 


_pIDNT Tew me! 


THE TRI-CORNER,OR 


THERG'S THEM 
PAUL REVERE STYLE. WOT LIKES WINGS: (coo if YoU HAVE 


SALTY / 
PROPER VISION 
MEANS NOTHING 
TO THIS GUY. 


JUST WASHED IT 
AND CANT DO A 
THING VITH IT. 


THE FORE ANDAFT, 
OR GRAVY BOVL 
STYLE 


STARBOARD LIST 


EXTRA STRONG EARS) 


ti eh 


\ ee 
2 


/ Ne 


THIS LAD LIKES THE 


LIFEGUARD TYPEt 
(GOOD FOR SUNBURNED WELL THEY TOLD 
NOSE) ME TO SQUARE IT. 


were their own. Each dog has his 
own radiant heated, germ-proof, air 
conditioned compartment with con- 
necting outdoor run. Their entire 
place, which is adjacent to the Sul- 
livans’ own living quarters, is kept 
immaculate at all times. Al! kennel 
rooms are monitored by an inter- 
com system which gives 24-hour 
control over all quarters. Rations 
are top quality and all dogs are in- 
spected daily for dietary or other 
health needs. This complete hotel 
service, rations and quarters -osts 
the dog owner only $1.25 a dav 

The Sullivans are always glad to 
advise service personnel who mav be 
worried about their dog’s travel or 
boarding problems... whether you 
are at such nearby stations as 
New London, Conn. or 
you are at distant 
overseas. 


whether 
installations 


~J.S. 


* * 


Medical Legislation 

Senate Bill S-934 is under con- 
sideration. This provides additional 
medical care for dependents of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. but the 
Coast Guard is not included under 
this as yet. The primary new feature 
of this Bill is that it wou'd autnor- 
ize the use of civilian facilities where 
military facilities were inadequate. 
It also irons out various inequaili- 
ties that existed in the treatment 


FLOW AFT STYLE, 
SOMETIMES CALLED 
CRUISER STERN STYLE 


AND THEN THERES 
COLLEGE JOL,og THE GUY WHO JUST 
SPORTS MODEL DOESNT GIVE A DAMN, 


available to the different 

The brightest hope for Cnoast 
Guardsmen is the Bible Bill, S-453. 
This Bill specifically provides ‘or 
the hospitalization and treatment 
of members of the Coast Guard and 
their dependents in hospitals and 
other medical facilities of the Armed 
Forces. The Bill also provides for 
dental care. Treatment wil! not bi 
available in Armed Forces facilities 
to persons that have ready access to 
Public Health Hospitals. 

The Seeley-Brown Bill, H.R. 
2665 also provides more equitably 
for the medical care of dependents 
of Coast Guardsmen. 

The Hill Bill, H.R. 3116. would 
medical benefits and 
medical treatment of certain officers 
and employees of the former light- 
house Service and their dependents. 

Per usual, these Bills look good 
but their passage is one big questicr 
mark. 


Services 


increase care 


* * * 


Mumps Sweep Through 
Crew Of The CGC BIBB 


Many cases of highly contagious 


mumps ravaged the men on the 
Cutter BIBB while on _ Station 
Bravo. Finally the total number of 
strickened 
iously ill that they were classified 
and the BIBR 
was forced to evacuate the station. 
An emergency order of medical sup- 


reached 37, ten so s-ri- 


as “‘stretcher cases’, 
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plies was delivered to the cutter by 
a plane from the ARGENTIA. Many 
weeks of treatment and isolation 
await the crew of the returning cut- 
ter. The cutter that is to relieve the 
BIBB on station was not known at 
the time this issue went to press. 


Saltwater Grist 


| r. JACK SUGGS, a member of the 
4 plane crew that was forced to 
ditch along side the Coos BAY, has 
emphatically denied that the forced 
landing was caused by somebody 
pulling the wrong lever and releas 
ing precious gasoline. He states that 
the gasoline was Icst through a leak. 
.. . Fireman Thomas Briscoe safely 
underwent an emergency appendec- 
tomy aboard the Cutter NORTH- 
WIND while the ship rolled nd 
pitched in the stormy waters of the 
Hecate Strait. The ship’s physician, 
Dr. Noboru Oishi of Hawaii, per- 
formed the successful operation un- 
der the most difficult conditions. 
The NORTHWIND is on her way to 
the Artic circle. Coast Guard 
helicopters, long noted fo: their 
versatility, have found a new g7me 
to play. Out in California. they’ve 
got them counting ducks for the 
state’s wildlife observers. 
. 7 * 

Man’s best friend may he a dog, 
but Jack Campbeil and Jim Hart- 
wig proved that dog’s best friend 
is a man. These Coast Guardsmen 
pushed their way through the ice 
choked waters of the Lincoln Park 
Lake in a small boat to rescue Bon- 
. and. 
speaking of dogs: Barney. a 127 
pound, 17 month old Saint Ber- 
nard, reported to the Gray’s Harbor 
Lifeboat Station for assignment to 
duty as station Mascot. Barney was 
nresented to the unit by a local oil 
dealer mainly because he was “‘just 
too much dog.”’ Barney wil! replace 
“‘Pat’’, a mongrel, who has been sta- 
tion mascot for more than 12 years, 
and who soon will be un for retire- 
ment. .. . When you feel dog t:red 
at night, it may be becouse vou 
growled all day. 

* * * 

CS3 Paul Fisk off the Cutter 
ALERT was recently married thanks 
to an understanding Coast Guard. 


nie, a seven year old collie . 
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After months of preparation all «vas 
set for the big day when Fick’s 
galley relief became seriously ill. 
The situation was brought to the 
attention of Chaplain Walters at 
Government Island, who after a 
race through various channels, se- 
cured a relief cook off the tug 
CALUMET. The two, both 20, final- 
ly made it down the aisle at St. 
Lawrence O'Toole Church. 

Which reminds us that two can live 
as cheaply as one, if one is a vege- 
tarian and the other a nudist on a 
diet. This same CALUMET 
recently played host to officials of 
the Nat. Ass. of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers. The officials, attend- 
ing the 1955 Boat show, were taken 
on a trip about the San Francisco 
Harbor. ... Mrs. R. E. Wood, wife 
of the 5th District’s Commander, 


/ SOMEDAY, ME 
MAKE-UM CHIEFS 


recent_y played hostess to the Com- 


mandant and his wife. Admiral 
Richmond was making an official 
tour of units in the Norfolk area. 
Admiral Wood's new Chief of Staff 
is Capt. Harold Moore formerly of 
the 9th District. 

During ceremonies at the Coast 
Guard Base, Boston, the First Dis- 
trict’s basket ball quintet were pre- 
sented with a trophy in recognition 
f their achieving second place hon- 
ors in the Charlestown Servicemens 
League. The trophy represented ten 
wins and one loss, an early seacon 
game with the USS TARAWA. 


Ledr. Manson Meekins was awar.Jed 
nine different medals for his marks- 
manship as a member of the Coast 
Guard rifle and pistol team that en- 
tered the national matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. The Commander was 
a member of the Coast Guard's 
Eastern Area Team that won the al! 
Navy Championship Trophy at 
Camp Perry last year. . We hear 
a Coast Guardsman was recently 
taken to the theatrical stage. Cmdr. 
G. T. Applegate, stationed at the 
13th District HQ, will soon play a 
role in the comedy ‘‘George Wash- 
ington Slept Here’’ when it is pre- 
sented at the Sand Point Naval Air 
Station. . . . You don’t get ulcers 
from what you eat, but from whet’s 
eating you. 
+ * x 
Due to a temporary “‘critical per- 
sonnel shortage’’ the CGC ACTIVE 
will be put out of operating status. 
Her crew of 24 will be reduced to a 
9 man maintenence crew pending 
her reactivation at a later date. An 
83-footer will be shifted sin to 
handle her S & R calls. The 
FBI has annomnced that an 18 year 
old hitchhiker admitted killing 
Henry C. Heath, a retired Coast 
Guard Officer. Mr. Heath was killed 
in Arizona when he tried to make 
a grab for the youth’s 22 ca.. pistol. 
The U. S. Navy misplaced a 
submarine recently. Coast Guards- 
men on the Carolina coast reported 
that unidentified submarines 
had been clearly seen. The Navy 
was most sceptical of the report, but 
launched a_ search which found 
nothing. The next day, though, it 


two 


came through with the admission 
that one of its submersibiles HAD 
been in the area. No matter 
what other countries say about the 
U. S. A. immigration is still the 
sincerest form of flattery. 

* * * 

RADM K. K. Cowart was again 
elected to head the membership 
committee of the Navy Mutual Aid 
Association. . . . Commander Wil- 
liam Connelly, specialist in admir- 
alty law for the Coast Guard has 
retired after 35 years of service. 
Connelly, now 62, appeared in 
court in behalf of the Coast Guard 
following the Texas Citv disaster 
in 1947. ... Loren Tillet recently 
retired after 41 years of lighthouse 
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service. He was awarded the Treas- 
ury’s Gallitin Award at the Vir- 
ginian Beach Coast Guard Station 
for his long service that started in 
1914 down on the Cape Fear River. 

. We recently heard from BTC 
Charles Arntz (Ret.). He states 
that many of the old-timers from 
the destroyer force are settling in 
the Long Beach area these days. He 
says that Al Mazer just lives a few 
miles from him, and that Forrest 
Willoughby is now on shore duty 
there in the Times Bldg. . . . We 
were sorry to hear of the death of 
Mrs. Carrie A. Olander, wife of 
Commander John Olander (Ret.) 
of Racine, Wisc. 











The Coast Guard Auxiliary 














The new National Commodore 
of the Auxiliary is Mr. Webb L. 
Sheehy of Rochester, N. Y 

William Keane was given the “It's George . . . and his old flame!” 
coveted ‘‘A’’ award for his heroism ; 
in saving a life in an assist off Boyn- Patients at the V.A. hospital at bers to help the Coast Guard with 
ton Sales Fla. Mr. Keane swim Downey, IIl. its recruiting drives, telling parents 
of draft eligible young men of the 


through raging seas to wrap a /ife Hospital ward movies were pre- gee rm pe 
advantages of a Ceast Guard Career 


jacket around a drowning victim. sented to disabied veterans in the 

This effort almost resulted in the New England area asa result of the See 

loss of his own life. efforts of League members. “T wasn’t born in a log cabin,” 
Lcdr. LoForte is the new Director Chapters 101, 104,111, and 114 declared the candidate, “but my 

of the Auxiliary in the 7th District. have been providing transportation folks moved into one as soon as 

Ledr. LoForte was formerly the for the members of a sports club they could afford it.”’ 

Skipper of the CGC PANDORA. for the physicaily handicapped. ¥ * * 


A Bronze Plaque was awarded Admiral! Leamy, Commander 9th Try to save some money, if pos- 
to Miguel A. Colorado, an Auxil- District speaking at Chapter 912’s_ sible. Some day it may be valuabl 
iary Division Captain, for his meri- — installation ceremonies, urged mem- again. 
torious efforts to rescue two persons 
from a capsided boat near Caballo 


Blanco Reef, Puerto Rico. YOU CAN SAVE MONEY ON 


To keep pace with the stress 2nd 
strain of motorboating th2 Auvil- Aelel-my- Vienne). ie)-4)a2 nance J 
iary has modified its requirements in 
the issuing of its familiar DECAL 


te intlede clase “A enntevboate Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 
C © Cle i c . 


Available to Commissioned Officers 
In a letter to the Commandant, —and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


George McConnaughey, Chairman @ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 

of the FCC. pointed out that the IMMEDIATE SERVICE 

number of Auxiliary courtesy exam- SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 

inations of vessels has increased STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
threefold during the past year. LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


, = \ey 
The date of the League’s 1955 % Sead Today For Full Tuformation 


convention has been set for Sept. 
21-24. The meetings will be eld GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 
at the Grant Hotel in San Diego, 140) W. LANCASTER © FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Calif. CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 

Chicago’s chapter 925 purchased Dependable Automobile Financing Since 1921 
50 gift packages for needy mental 
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“REPEL 
BOARDERS 
DRILL” 











The Ancient Art of Sword-play 
Ideally Suited 
For Shipboard Recreation 














S IIPBOARD recreation has long 
J been a discouraging problem in 
the Coast Guard. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the common sports are s'm- 
ply impractical due to space limit- 
ations. Baseball, tennis, golf, etc. 
are obviously out of the question. 
Basket ball, ping pong, volley bal!, 
etc. are difficult on the large cutters 
and almost impossible on the small- 
er ones. Boxing is about the only 
sport that is generally available; 
but, the inevitable bloody-noses, cut 
lips, and headaches usually discour- 
age all but the heartiest. And vet, 
some kind of sport is essential. A 
a cutter is often tired, but 
from a healthy form of 
exercise. He is usually tired from 
standing long watches—with arches 
flattening and chest sagging. His 


man on 
seldom 


& 


Even the limited space on an 83-footer’s deck is adequate for a match. Most rough weather 
decks provide such an excellent footing that ordinary street shoes can be utilized. The 


legs get soft, and his endurance 


dwindles. I can remember watching 
a shipboard smoker where half of 
the contestants were shot by the 
third round. As I see it, FENCING, 
with its tremendous excitement and 
its great demands upon speed and 
energy, is the obvious answer to the 


shipboard recreation problem. 


The big thing that has held fen- 
cing back in the service is the gen- 
eral feeling that fencing is an ‘‘off- 
cer’s sport’. It is not hard to see 
how this idea deveioped. Back in the 
early days of fencing in France and 
Italy, only the nobility had the 
funds to hire experts for instructors 
(and in those days it wasn’t healthy 
to fence unless you were highly 
trained). Also, fencing was taught 
in the service academies, but not in 


ordinary sweat shirt at the right will give a sufficient amount of protection for the light 
foil. A parry in the second position is being executed in the picture above 
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the boot camps and rating schools. 
Yet none of these factors are of any 
real significance aboard a modern 
cutter. Any man that is interested 
(and has the minimum amount of 
speed and coordination) is eligible. 
Your author’s first instructor was a 
radioman on the CGC APSECON. 
The YMCA in particular has done 
much in recent years to bring fen- 
cing to the average man. Welders, 
soda-jerks, and bank tellers line up 
side-by-side in hundreds of fencing 
classes all over the country. 


If a Coast Guardsman, wants to 
try his hand with the sport, his 
first step is to procure his equipment. 
This is usually simple and far less 
expensive than most people think. 
Twenty five dollars, either from his 
own pocket or from the ship’s rec- 
reation fund, and he (or his group) 
is in business. This will purchase 
two good foils (it’s standard prac- 
tice to begin with foils) and two 
masks. For foil fencing the heavy 
warm-up sweaters (with a high 
neck to protect the throat) are ade- 
quate. Most any glove with a large 
cuff (that keeps the blade from 
sliding up the sleeve) will do. As 
for shoes, most weather decks are 
so rough that rubber soled street 
shoes will provide a fair footing, 
though sneakers are better and 
lighter. When a man decides he 
wants to graduate to saber fencing, 
heavier clothing will be necessary. 
The saber, though dull, is heavier 
and stiffer that the foil and can 
leave a brutal welt on an improperly 
protected surface. Most Coast Guard 
(three quarter length) foul weather 
gear will nulify this problem nicely, 
This bulkier clothing will of course 
slow a man down a bit, but since 
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both contestants will be similarly 
clothed, this factor will not seri- 
ously affect the outcome of a bout. 
Of course, as a man begins to take 
up the sport seriously, he'll want to 
purchase more elaborate equipment, 
especially a lightweight canvas fen- 
cing jacket. The above list is mcrely 
a bare minimum. Most sports stores 
today do not stock fencing equip- 
ment, but any store will be glac to 
place an order. 

The key to the success of a new 
fencing group aboard a cutter will 
be the training. If a unit happens 
to have a man aborrd that is experi- 
enced with the sport, the problem is 
a minor one, but let’s assume that 
no such man is availab!e. Then. 
one or more of the interested crew 
members will have to be sent ashore 
for some liberty time training. 
There are roughly three ways that 
a green beginner can obtain instruc 
tion: a YMCA type course (usually 
a $1 per lesson), a private instructor 
(perhaps $5 per lesson), by joining 
a fencing club and hoping thar some 
of the more experienced members 
will take the time to give a few 
informal lessons. Most fencers are 
anxious to “‘spread the sport’ so 
free advice and coaching are often 
available. As the member of a crew 
takes his introductory lessons and 
picks up the basic movements, he 
can then go back to his ship and pass 
on each step of his training to the 
the fencing team. 
These first lessons will cover the on 
guard position, the ‘unge, the re- 
treat, the advance, the gain, the 4 or 
6 basic parries, the 2 


rest of ship's 


counter 
ries, the beat, the disengage, the cut- 
over, and the feint. Once these fun- 
damentals are understood, it’s most- 
ly a matter of practice (and I mean 
years, not weeks). Practice builds up 
speed and accuracy and thes. rather 
than complex attacks, seem to win 
the matches. In a recent match at 
the Naval Academy most of the 
points scored the result of 
simple attacks that beginners come 
across in their first hali dozen 


par- 


were 


lessons. 

After these first lessons the bouts 
can start. I can guarantee that a 
Coast Guardsman wi | find his first 
match an extremely exciting affair. 
You know that your opponent’s 
sword harmless, yet 


is dulled and 
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Heavier clothing is required for saber fencing. The two types of foul-weather coats pictured 


above will give good protection (if zipped-up in addition to being buttoned 


. In the above 


action, LT (jg) Pledger makes a quick cut at the side of the author's head. Your author 


ducks back trying to make a parry in the sixth position. 


you can’t get over that fact that 
someone is trying to stick you with 
a yard of cold steel. In general, the 
sport has all of the tension of a box- 
ing match, without the punishment 
or danger. Saber matches (where 
the side of the blade is used) are 
particularly violent and dramatic. 
Supervision goes hand in hand 
with training in determining the 
success or failure of a shipboard 
fencing group. Some _ responsible 
person must be in charge at all times 
to see that the fencers are properly 
equipped, and to supervise the bouts 
so that they don’t degenerate into 
a bar room brawl. Modern fencing 
is a game of rules It’s not the kill 
or be killed sort of butchery that 
it use to be. It’s a game that requires 
self control. It's a game that requires 


a referee. A supervisor, preferably 


the recreation officer, is aiso neces- 
sary, if the ship’s team is ever to 
compete with other local groups. In 
conclusion, I’d like to point 
that fencing is a sport where age and 
s.ze are no handicaps. Some of 
the best fencers in the world are 
about 5 foot 2’’, and some of the 
best are in their fifties and 
About the only limitation is exces- 
sive weight, so watch that 
line. 

It is your author's 
that regular fencing matches will 
someday be scheduled between many 
of the Coast Guard’s cutters. Per- 


out 


sixties. 
waist 


f 


fonc hope 


sons interested in the sport and 
wishing further information, please 
contact your assistant editor here at 
the Magazine. If your ship is due 
at the Coast Guard Yard, contact 
the Magazine and we may be able 


to arrange for some free instruction. 


—Ramsey 


“The novelist need not eat a 
whole sheep to know what mutton 
tastes like; it is enough if he eats a 
chop. Applying then his imagin- 
ation and his creative faculty to the 
chop he has eaten, he can 

1 very good idea of an Irish stew. 


give 


you 


But when he goes on from this to 
give his views on sheep-raising in 
Australia, I think it is well to accept 
his ideas with reserve.” 


There’s a story about a Detroit 
1uto executive who took a union 
leader on a tour of his plant. There 
they viewed the 
matic Operation oi 


marvelous a.uto- 
the array of in- 
genious machines, which did about 
everything a skilled mechanic could 
do. The auto-wizard chuckled: 
“How are you going to get them 
to join a union?” The union man 
replied: ‘“‘I’m wondering how you 
are going to get them to buy new 
cars!’’——Optimeter 
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Down Yonder With The SWEETGUM 


U. S. Coast Guard Magazine Visits a 
Seventh District Tender 


T iE CGC SWEETGUM, her home 
port Mayport, Fla., works her 
laborious way through a sun-baked 
world of marsh grass, palmettos and 
moss-hung water oaks. Her “‘stomp- 
in’ ground” takes in the coast of 
the 
(south to St. Augustine), 
and the navigable reaches of the St, 
Johns River. Mayport itself 
ated at the mouth of the St. 
is primarily a small Naval station. 
The SWEETGUM’'s 
head the 
for Jacksonville 


Georgia, northeast coast of 


Fiorida 


situ- 
Johns, 
liberty cr 
liberty parties 


beach a few miles 


Beach, or 


down 
inland 
miles towards Jack- 
Mayport. of course, 
the Coast 
Guard's Receiving Center prior to 


rbout twenty 


ville itself. 


used to be site of the 


its move to Cape May. 


By BENJ. RAMSEY 


The SWEETGUM, a B-Class }80- 
foot tender, is commanded by LT. 
H. R. Lindsey. After twelve years 
with the Lighthouse Service, buoy 
work is not exactly new to LT. 
Lindsey. He was formerly the Com- 
manding Officer of the CGC BRIER. 
LT.(jg) John T. Rouse, formerly 
of the Merchant Marine, is the 
SWEETGUM’s executive officer. 
CHMACH Joseph Dobrow tends 
to the ship's Diesel-electric power 
plant and CHBOSN George Cham- 
bers is her First Lieutenant. 

Since there is no buoy depct at 
Mayport, the SWEETGUM nust 
steam all the way up to Charleston 


(about month) for her 
buoys. She usually brings back a 
oad of from four to six depending 
on their size. In spite of this handi- 
cap, the SWEETGUM has about as 
full a liberty schedule as any tender 
afloat. Liberty is run on a two out 
of three basis when in port, and her 


once a 


crew can usually figure on averaging 
five nights a week in port. Jackson- 
ville of course is a good-size city, 
and Jacksonville each is a_ weli 
equipped (almost year around) rec- 
reation center. All of this makes for 
first-rate liberty. 

Even the SWEETGUM'’s duty sec- 
tion is not exempt from recreation. 
Besides the usual movies and TV, 
the fishing is excellent right over 
the side. Also, a shrimp net was 





The CGC Swerreum eases along through peaceful southern waters, her summer awning rigged on the after deck. The Sweetcum's du- 
ties take her far up the St. John’s River and into many similar jungle-like areas. 
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purchased from the ship's morale 
fund, and the SWEETGUMs crew 
(working from a small boat) at- 
tempt to bolster the chow supply on 
a mass production basis. 


The SWEETGUM’s work is some- 
what seasonal, the heaviest load 
coming in the summer. Experience 
has shown that it is wiser to work 
most of the more exposed buovs at 
this time, and to leave the more pro- 
tected ones for the winter and for 
the hurricane season. Improvements 
in buoy paint have eased the work- 
ing schedule considerably, as it is 
now necessary to relieve a buoy only 
once every other year. But, each 
buoy must be inspected during the 
year that it is not relieved. These 
“inspections” resuit in a variety of 
tasks including: pilot adjustment, 
gas line replacements, recharging, 
checking of characteristics, touch-up 
painting, lense cleaning, etc. Also, 
the entire cable must be “ever 
hauled” (pulled up and examined). 
Most buoys, depending upon size 
and type, must be charged far more 
often than once a year. Some are 
checked every three months. 

Most daymarkers and ranges call 
for the efforts of a shore party. The 
markers get regularly scheduled 
painting, and the jungle-like veget- 
ation that abounds in tke F'orida 
area must be persistently attacked 
with knives and axes. This can be 
blistering work under 2 sizzling 
summer sun. 


Heat is a real problem in Florida. 
On summer nights many of the 
SWEETGUM'’s crew head topside to 
s'eep on deck (in spite of occasiona! 
skirmishes with flights of mos- 
quitos). The SWEETGUM’s moor- 
ings is at an exposed bulkhead, so 
a good sea-breeze helps the situa- 
tion. She's a’so exposed to some 
fair-size swells that keep her some- 
what active when moored. 

The SWEETGUM is officially on a 
six hour search and rescue stand-by: 
but, with each member of her crew 
calling in every three hours regu- 
larly, she can usually get underway 
in far less time. Most of her calls 
result in towing jobs (usually fish- 
ing boats). Hurricane sers>n poses 
its special problems, but thy SWFET- 
GUM has escaped a major blow the 
past few seasons. 
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Your reporter talked with crew 
members of the SWEETGUM at some 
length, probing for the good points 
and bad points of duty aboard her. 
The general conclusion reached was 
that duty aboard the SWEETGUM 
has many more good points than 
bad points; that her crew’s morale 
could be classed as excellent. One of 
her chiefs offered as good an ex- 
plaination as any: “Lots of useful 
work, good chow, and plenty of 
liberty!’’ Add to this good leader- 
ship, and good intra-foc’sle fellow- 
ship, and you've got the picture of 
a ‘happy ship’’—the CGC SWEET- 
GUM. 





Toast To The Flag 


Here’s to the Red of tt — 
There’s not a thread of tt, 
No, not a shred of it 
In all the spread of it 
From foot to head. 
But heroes bled for tt; 
Faced stee! and lead for tt; 
Precious blood shed for tt, 
Bathing it Red! 


Here’s to the White of it — 
Thrilled by the sight of tt. 
Who knows the right of it, 
But feels the might of tt 
Through day and night. 
Womanhood's care for it 
Made manhood dare for it. 
Purity’s prayer for tt 
Keeps tt so White! 
Here’s to the Blue of it — 
Beauteous view of tt, 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-Spangled dew of tt, 
Constant and true. 
Diadems gleam for tt. 
States stand supreme for tt. 
Liberty’s beam for tt 
Brightens the Blue! 


Here’s to the whole of it — 
Stars, Stripes and goal of it; 
Body and soul of tt. 
O, and the roll of it, 
Sun shining through. 
Hearts in accord for tt 
Swear by the sword for tt. 
Thanking the Lord for it — 
Red, White and Blue! 


— JOHN J. DALY. 





i a 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. gy 





on 
atten ands: 


enter the 


Uniform 


APE 


CONTEST 


Just get your Free Entry Blank today, 
and identify the classes of the 12 
U.S. Naval vessels shown in silhou- 
ette on the blank. Then follow the 
simple printed directions for entering 
and mailing. That’s all there is to it. 
You're eligible to enter only if you're 
in the U.S. Coast Guard or Navy. 


A 1955 HILLMAN HUSKY 

HILLMAN HUSKY — combines sedan 
car comfort and good looks -—.plus — 
station wagon capacity. Seats four in 
style. Delivers up to 35 miles per gal 
lon. Easy to handle. Delivery anywhere 
— Overseas or U.S.A. 


AN EXPENSE PAID TRIP TO NEW YORK 


A week’s stay at the famous HOTEL 
NEW YORKER — in the heart of New 
York — 34th Street and 8th Avenue. 
Flown in and returned by world 
renowned Trans-Continental Airlines. 


A PORTABLE SHORT WAVE RADIO 


By HALLICRAFTERS, famous for fine 
radios. Capable of picking up stations 
anywhere on the globe. Gives per- 
fect reception — for batteries or 110 
Volts AC. 


AND 300 OTHER PRIZES 


Get your PRREE Entry Blank 


at your favorite store today! 


See Our complete line of SEAGOING Rinso 
uniforms, Seafarer, Chief and Skipper. 


Seagoing Uniform Corp., 
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~ RDAY evening 5 March 1955, 
WJ the 


U. S. Coast 


ON intercepted an urgent re- 


Guard Cuiter 
ABSE« 
quest for medical assistance from the 
Swedish Naval Cadet 


Ship FALKEN while enroute to Ber- 


Training 
muda after compteting 21 days of 
duty on Ocean weather Station 
One of the Swedish Naval! 
Cadets had an acuie attack of appen- 
dicitis and needed medical attention 
URGENTLY. Immediately the Cutter 
ABSECON changed course to inter- 
cept the FALKEN and rushed to 
maximum possible 


ECHO 


assist at her 


speed. 


The FALKEN, a sailing vessel, 
was sighted with sails set a few min- 
utes before sunrise on Sunday morn- 
ing, 6 March 1955, wallowing in 
heavy seas 478 miles ENE of Ber- 
muda. A boat, coxswained by En- 
sign Thomas R. Tyler, was quickly 
and efficiently lowered from the 
ABSECON into the turbulent fifteen 
foot seas. After a hazardous fifteen 
minutes, the effected 


transfer was 
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from the FALKEN. A few minutes 
later, the cadet was safely aboard 
the ABSECON and being treated in 
the ship’s sick bay. The ABSECON 
again headed for Bermuda, at max- 
imum possible speed, impeded by 
a rough Upon 
arrival in St. Georges, Bermuda. the 
ABSECON completed her mission by 
transferring the stricken Swedish 
Cadet to an awaiting ambulance to 
be rushed to the King Edward VII 
Memorial Hospital. 


wind-driven sea. 


In appreciation for the prompt 
service rendered by the ABSECON, 
the Commanding Officer of the 
FALKEN sent a picture of the 
FALKEN under full sail to the Offi- 
cers and men of the ABSECON with 
the following message: ‘‘To the 
Officers and Crew of the USCGC 
ABSECON, from Officers and Crew 
on board H.Sw.M.S. FALKEN as a 
token of gratitude in memory of an 
appendicitis delivered in Lat. N. 
34° 42’ Long. W. 55° 20’ 6 
March 1955.” 


NEW YORK—Two freighters 
collided, touching off a harbor up- 


The Assecon’s motor surfboat being lowered 

to effect the transfer of stricken Swedish 

Cadet. The boat's coxswain is Ensign Thom- 

as Tyler. Fifteen foot seas were running at 
the time. 
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roar of air and sea emergency res- 
cue operations. However, there vere 
no injuries and little damage to the 
vessels. 

The British freighter, CITY Of 
BRISTOL, collided with the Ameri- 
can President Lines’ PRESIDENT 
HARDING, in dense fog during an 
afternoon of rain and near darkness. 

A flotilla of Coast Guard craft 
raced to the collision scene just out- 
side the entrance to the harbor. 
Police helicopters roared overhead. 

A hole was stove in the BRISTOL, 
inbound from India via Boston. 
She took water but was able to make 
port under tow. 


a : * 


The 161-foot schooner Goop- 
WILL ran aground off Cedros Is!and 
400 miles south of San Diego. The 
CGC PERSEUS teamed up with a 
high tide to free the yacht. No injur- 
ies or damage resulted. This was 
the same GOODWILL that finished 
the 1953 Honolulu Yacht Race in 
first place. 

* x k 


Ninth Districc—Spring thaws 
and an ice blocked channel caused 
the Chagrin River to reach flood 
stage. A dozen families were routed 
as 200 pounds of dynamite and the 
CGC KAw were used to clear the 
channel. The KAW fought to break 
through windrows 15 to 18 feet 
thick, outside Chagrin Harbor. 


The British freighter HERMIS- 
TON radioed for help after losing 
her position in a fog off Point 
Arguello, Calif. The ship’s position 
was fixed by radar and the CGCC 
PONCHARTRAIN went out and led 
her out of the fog. 


* * « 


A Coast Guard plane dropned 
medical supplies to the freighter 
STEEL FLYER where a Navy dector 
was fighting to save the life of a 
75 year old man critically ill with 
an intestinal disorder. The P4Y 
made the air drop after the doctor 
requested a “‘long list’’ of drugs. 
The doctor was from the Nivv 
destroyer JAMES E. KYES. The drop 
was in the Hawaii area. 


* * * 


Two fishing boats collided in the 
Bay of Campeche and the CGC 
TRITON was called upon to stand 
by. One of the vessels escaped with 
minor damage, but the other, the 


ST. JOHN, became a 95 percent sub- 
merged derelict. The crew of the 
ST. JOHN was taken to port by an- 
other fishing boat, and the TRITON 


was ordered to sink the hulk by gun 
fire. Resuming her patrol. the 
TRITON was called to the aid of the 
JOHN LAWRENCE in trouble on the 
other side of the Yucatan peninsula. 
This fishing vessel was towed to 
Fort Myers, Fla. 





This shot of the FALKEN was taken from the decks of the Arsecow as she moved to lower 
her boat for the transfer. It indicates the turbulence of the seas which made coming along- 
side the FALKEN an extremely hazardous operation. 
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BM2 Harold Caton, of the CG 40404, ques 
tions the skipper of the Our LApy Or FaTmMa 
as to how his ship ran aground in the Nor- 
folk area. “Lucky”, the ship’s mascot, seems 

bored with the 


The CGC ARIADNE 
called into the Bay of Campeche to 
assist the 74-foot PRINCE CHA®M- 
ING that was having engine 
in high seas. Two other fishing ves- 
sels had attempted to tow the 
pled ship, but had failed due to th 
weather conditions. 

* * * 

SAN DIEGO—A Coast Guard 
helicopter made what is believed to 
be the first rescue from the ocean 
in this area while flying on instru- 
ments in darkness 

Picked up from the sea 12 miles 
northwest of La Jolla was a Nivy 
flier, Ensign F. E. Wilson. who 
bailed out soon after taking off from 
the Marimar Naval Air Station 
when he developed vertigo while 
climbing through the overcast on 
instruments in rainy weather. 

Eight minutes after receiving the 
emergency call at 5:03 P.M. a Const 
Guard amphibian piloted by Lt. 
W. E. Sale and a helicopter piloted 
by Lt. Richard Wohlgemuth were 
airborne. They did not know Wil- 
son’s exact location, but 
approximately the same direction 
he did on taking off from Miramar 

Because of overcast skies and rein 
the rescue planes operated on instru- 
ments part of the time. The pilots 
sighted a hand signal flare held by 
Wilson who was in his plane seat 
life raft in the water. 

Sale dropped 2 smoke float to 
mark his position more clearly 
then climbed to 2000 feet and 
dropped a parachute flage giving off 
intense light to assist the helicopter 
in its rescue. 


proceedings. 


was also 


trowble 


criD- 


flew in 


ind 
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“What would you say if I were 
to kiss you?” 

“T wouldn’t be in a position to 
speak.”’ 


* * * 


Here’s an tell a 
psychologist: 

When a good-looking woman 
enters a room everyone watches her. 
The psychologist watches everyone 


easy way to 


else. 
—Reformatory Pillar 
ok * * 


Son: ‘‘What does it 
mean when the paper says 
he went tc the convention, 
‘A delegate at large’?”’ 
Father: “‘It means that 


his wife didn’t go with 
him, son.”’ 


* 


When a 


her hand 


woman puts 


out of the car 
window, the only thing 
you know is that the win- 


dow is open. 


Student: “How do 
pines make love?”’ 

Prof: ‘Carefully 
fully.”’ 


two porcu- 


. very <are- 


* “k * 


Suitor: ‘* Sir, I’m asking fer vour 
daughter's hand in marriage. Have 
you any objection?” 

Father: “‘None at all. Take the 
one that’s always in my pocket.” 

* * * 

Inspecting Officer: ““Why didn’t 
you shave this morning?’ 

Recruit: “I thought I did, sir, 
but there were 12 of us shaving at 
the same mirror and I must pave 
shaved the man next to me.” 
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A boot had neglected to bring his 
rifle in from the rifle range; and go- 
ing back for it was unable to find it. 

Told he would have to pay for 
the rifle, he protested: “Suppose I 
was driving a Navy jeep and it was 
stolen, would I have to pay for that 
too?” 

“Yes, you must pay for all gov- 
ernment property you lose.” 

‘“Geez,’’ said the boot, “‘now I 
know why the captain always goes 
down with his ship.”’ 


John was the son of parents -»vho 
were sufficiently popular to receive 
more invitations thany they could 
conveniently accept. In the course 
of a general knowledge lesson, the 
master said, ‘“‘Can any boy tell me 
the meaning of letters R.S.V.P.?” 

John’s hand shot up. “Well?” 
said the master. 

“They mean,” 
“Rush in, Shake 
Pleasantly.” 

—Tid Bits, London 


x * * 


explained John, 
Hands, Vanish 


You haven't had a real hangover 
until you can’t stand the noise made 
by a Bromo Seltzer. 


A man had come to install the 
hillbillie’s new TV set. 

‘Now this,” he said, pointing to 
the antenna, ‘‘will have to go on 
the roof.”’ 

“Tt’s like I always tell you, 
Zeke,’’ said the woman of the house 
to her husband, ‘‘one thing leads to 
another. Now we have to nut a roof 
on the house.’’—Capner’s Weekly 

+ * * 

This college turns out some great 
men. 

When did you graduate? 

I didn’t graduate, I was turned 
out. 

* x * 

“I’m telling you for the last time, 
you can’t kiss me.” 

“IT knew you'd weaken.” 

* * * 

For years the bum slept under 
bridges and in ditches. Then one 
day he switched to culverts and be- 
came a man of distinction. 

* + ¥ 


First Doc: “Why did 
you chocse to be a skin 
specialist?” 

Second Doc: ‘‘Because 
by patients never get me 
out of bed at night, thev 
never die, and they never 
get well.” 


x * 


“If you stay overnight 
here you'll have to make 
your own bed.” 

“T don’t mind.” 

“Okay, here’s a hammer 
and saw.” 


* * 


Teacher (warning her pvypils 
against catching cold): “I had a 
little brother seven years old, and 
one day he took his new sled out in 
the snow when it was too cold. He 
caught pneumonia and three days 
later he died.” 

Silence for ten seconds. 

A voice from the rear: ‘““Where’s 
his sled?”’ 


* * * 


“You say you're going to marry 
a woman who makes $10,000 a 
year and then try to tell me it’s Jove 
match?”’ 

“Yeah. I love money.” 
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Mountain girl: Doctah, ah cum 
to see y ll about my Granmaw. We 
gotta do somethin’ about smokin’. 

Doctor: Oh, now Elviry, don’t 
you worry about that. Lots of wo- 
men smoke. 

Elviry: Yeah, I know, but Gran- 
maw inhales. 

Doctor: I sti!l wouldn't 
Lots of women inhale. 

Elviry: Yeah, I know, but Gran- 
maw don't exhale. 

* x + 


fret. 


He was seated in the parlor 
And he said unto the light: 
“Either you or I, old fellow 
Will be turned down tonight.” 
*K * * 


An irate landowner 
came in the other day to 
have a sign printed for 
posting his property. It 
was all we could do to 
talk him out of wording 
it like this: “No Hunting 
or Fishing. Survivors Will 
Be Prosecuted.”’ 
—Lincolnton (Ga) Jnl 


* * * 


Sheriff —- Sorry lady, 
but there ain't 
ming allowed in this here 
lake. 

Lady—Why didn’t you 
tell me kefore I got un- 
dressed? 

Sheriff — Well, there 
ain't no laws against get- 
ting undressed. 


no swim- 


K * 


A Massachusetts man, famed for 
his dry humor, never having taken a 
sea trip, conceived the idea one day 
of making a real voyage. According- 
ly, he sailed from Boston in a small 
schooner. 

The Ist day out a storm was en- 
countered and the old gentlemen be- 
came violently sick: but after sev- 
eral hours he mustered up courage 
and strength to look out upon the 
troubled waters. As he gazed from 
the side of the little vessel up the 
trough of the sea, it seemed very 
smooth to him. The captain's cut- 
‘ting of the waves was senseless, he 
felt sure. But as this mad steering 
continued, the unhappy passenger 
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finally crawled out, on hands and 
knees, to where the captain stood at 
the wheel, and raising his voice 
above the din of waves and wind, 
shouted: ‘‘Man, keep in the :uts, 
keep in the ruts!” —Ark. Baptist 


* * * 


Coed: “‘I hear the administration 
is trying to stop necking.” 

He: ‘‘Is that so? First thing you 
know, they'll be trying to make 
the students stop too.” 


* * * 


A completely frustrated woman 
is One who marries a man te reform 
him—and then finds he 
need it.—Frances Rodman 


doesn't 





“I'm so tired. 


. .. Been up all day.” 
“IT know a man who has been 
married for thirty years and he 
spends every evening at home.” 
“That's what I call love.” 
‘The doctor calls it paralysis.”’ 


* * * 


A Bostonian was showing an 
Englishman around. ‘This is Bunk- 
er Hill Monument, where Warren 
fell, you know.”’ 

The visitor surveyed the 
shaft thoughtfully, ““Nasty 
Killed him, of course.” 


lofty 
fall! 


* * * 
The girl who thinks no man is 
good enough for her may be right, 
but she also may be left. 


A husband was explaining the 
perfect agreement between him and 
his wife. ‘“You see, I decide all the 
major matters and she takes care of 
all the minor matters.” 

“And how is 

“Well, so far, 


have come up.” 


it working out?” 


no major matters 


“k 


“Waiter,” said a testy patron, “‘I 
must say, I don’t like all the flies 
in this dining room.” 

“Tell me which ones you don’t 
like,”’ said the conciliatory waiter 
“and I'll chase them out fox you.” 


His 


deathbea. 


wife lay on her 
She 


want 


pleaded, 
“Jerry, I you to 
promise me that you'll ~ide 
in the same car with mv 
mother at the funeral.’ 
He sighed, “Okay, but 
it's going to 
whole day.” 


ruin my 


Two 
talking. 


cowboys 
One 


name’s Tex.” 


said, 


Second one says, 
from Texas?” 

First cne answers, 
“Nope, I’m from Louisi- 
ana, but who wants to be 
called Louise?”’ 


5 * 


A Scotsman had been to!d by his 
doctor that he had a floating kidney 
Disturbed by the diagnosis, he went 
to the pastor of his church with a 
request for the prayers of the con- 
gregation. 

“I’m afraid,’’ the pastor said 
dubiously, “‘that the mention of a 
floating kidney would cause the 
congregation to laugh.” 

“T don’t see why,” replied the 
sufferer. “‘It was only last Sunday 
that you prayed for loose livers.”’ 


* * * 
“Was your friend shocked over 


the death of his mother-in-law ?”’ 
‘Shocked? He was electrocuted!’’ 
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Bocci Ball Hits 


The COURIER 





ITH the coming of spring, you 

in the United States have prob- 
ably turned your attention towards 
baseball. Over here on the Island of 
Rhodes we of the COURIFR have 
been bitten by the Bocci Ball bug. 
The bug was introduced to the crew 
by CHPCLK Joseph E. Acker and 
it spread like an epidemic. The Skip- 
per, Commander Harry Davis, 
noting the enthusiasm which Bocci 
Ball was received, had a court 


CHPCLK Joseph Acker, ETC Ed Brusstar, and 

BMC Arthur Backer (left to right) team up 

for a game of Bocci ball on the Island of 
Rhodes. 


erected. For you of Italian descent, 
or those who lived in or near an 
Italian district, Bocci Ball is no 
stranger, but for most of us it was 
something never before played until 
its innovation here on Rhodes. The 
object of the game is to try to rcll a 
ball about three inches in diameter 
closer than your cpponent to a ball 
about one inch in diameter. Both 
you and your opponent have tnree 
balls to roll. Now doesn’t that 
sound like a silly way for full 
grown men to pass time. It prob- 
ably is, but it 
than trying to throw a bal! through 
a basket, or hitting a baseball or any 
of the games to which we are accus- 
tomed, and believe me, it’s just as 


is no more foolish 
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much fun. Speak of the U.N., or 
the League of Nations, take a look 
at the names of the COURIER Bocci 
Ball players. We have HORN- 
STIEN, BRUSSTAR, DAVIS, 
NIGRO, WHALEN, ACKER, 
PARKINS, HODGES and so on. 
This is really something for the 
late Bob Ripley; Americans of Irish, 
Jewish, Scotch, German descent 
playing an Italian game on the 
Greek island of Rhodes, in between 
broadcasting to the Russians, 
Czechs, Arabs. Talk of internation- 
alism, we got it. 


Inter-division soft bal! and the 
competitive spirit it generates is an- 
other important morale factor over 
here on Rhodes. In the first two 
games played, last year’s champs 
were humiliated by the Deck Force, 
who in turn were defeated by a team 
made up of officers and chiefs. The 
deck force defeated C Division 
twenty-three to five, while the offi- 
cers and chiefs beat the deck force 
ten to three. Athletics are becoming 
a big thing on board, thanks, to the 
efforts of our morale officer. Lieut. 
Tom Swicegood. Realizing the 
needs of after-duty diversion in 
keeping the morale up on semi-iso- 
lated duty such as we have, Lieut. 
Swicegood has gone all-out in 
sparking the increase in athletic 
competition on board. While on the 
subject of morale, you people that 
put together the Coast Guard “Mag- 
azine don’t do bad, either. I’m re- 
ferring especially to that picture in 
the February issue, of Lucy Mc- 
Aleer. What a doll! Now how 
about a picture of my girl JANE 
WYMAN, gracing the pages of the 
Coast Guard Magazine. Janie’s got 
the looks, build and personalitv to 
match any of these glamour girls, 
and what's more she can act. 


As this is being written we are 
preparing to say good-bye to Dick 
Moore, EMI, and family, ‘Tony 
Nigro, EMI, and family, Doc 


Simpson and family, plus Tom 
McAleny, EN3, Paul Flanagan, 
EN2, and Herbie Fujimoto, SD3. 
Here’s wishing you all the best of 
luck and a happy voyage home. 


Whereabouts of ex-COURIER 
Men Dept.: Dave Cook, SN. Govt. 
Island, Alameda, California; un 
can Robertson, SN, Cornfield Light 
Ship; Ed Pakish, CGC DIONE; Red 
McGIBBON, Galveston Radio Sta- 
tion; Johnny Short, RM1, CGC 
GRESHAM. 


I'd like to use a space in this col- 
umn to say thanks to a couple of 
good shipmates from the crew of 
the COURIER. To our past executive 
officer LCDR Franklin Hingley for 
his thoughtfulness in sending hun- 
dreds of books for the crew. and to 
Shorty, the bartender at the Clipper 
Bar Staten Island. for his regards 
and hellos that come with every 
new man reporting aboard; a sin- 
cere thanks. 


To you ex-COURIER men who 
may chance to read this: keep in 
touch with the Coast Guard Maga- 
zine. Some of the older men aboard 
are talking of a reunion of CCURIER 
personnel in Philadelphia, New 
York or Boston. This reunion is 
still only in its first stage and no 
further information is available as 
yet. The talking indicates sometime 
in the spring of 1956 in either of 
the three mentioned depending on 
which is more easily accessible to the 
biggest majority. I will keep you 
advised of any further progress on 
this planned reunion through the 
nages of the Coast Guard Magazine. 
Until next month, so long. 


A “cut-throat” momoply game dominates the 
Counrrer’s mess deck. 
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The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 4) 











nearly ten and a half years, and feel guali 
hed to know. 

in regard to the present day seaman being 
greeted by endless gripes, this sounds ridicu 
ious, While the gripes 
wager most sauors 


may tollow. tli 
wives are so glad to see 
that most reunions are 
happy ones! In that respect, why single out 
sailors’ wives? No matter what proression 
a man may be civilian, 
there's going to be griping. A woman gives 
her husband her love,— why not her gripes 
Who else wii listen and understand? 
(Mind you, I didn’t say nagging!). I've 
been blessed with an understanding husband 
and, assumed as a 


their men home 


in,—Service or 


too? 


matter of that 
fair or stormy weather we share each others 
problems. So why shouid his being a sailor 


make him 


course, 


from the ‘‘downs” of 
lite? Of all the Service wives I’ve ever met, 
very few have minded 
money 


immune 


crowded 
to buy a newer car, etc. 
us have never had a fur coat but 
we don't want or need one anyway. And 
many of us, having children at home (1 
have three), have never minded not ever 
having attended a Service dance or cocktail 
party. Please don’t make the mistake of 
thinking that I'm upholding myself. Most 
of the women (sailors’ wives) I’ve met are 
like myself; juggling a budget; raising kids; 
pampering a seven year old car; lonely most 
of the time 


quarters, 
jack of 
Most of 


but so crazy about their sailor 
husbands that they wouldn’t trade with a 
civilian sister if they could! 
that very little 
could be gleaned from the dear dead sisters 
of bye-gone days. The best 
ever found is a pot of coffee shared by a girl 
friend, who is in the same boat! 

In concluding, I’ve decided that the writer 
is aman (a male anyway) and the victim of 


I also believe comfort 


comfort I've 


an unhappy marriage, whose wife is a sorry 
Or whoever he 
(she) is, if that type of wife is all you've 


reflection on the rest of us 


known, I'd suggest you broaden your circle 
of friends. Some sailors I know (especially 
my husband) 
wives! 


actually their 
If you don’t believe it, look us up 


next time you come to Seattle! 


approve ol 


Sincerely, 


Mrs. R. W. WILi.COX 


Wants Modern Clothing For 
The Modern Coast Guardsman 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


I have read the letter by BM} Egleston 
with interest but are you sure he is talking 
about the U. S. Coast been 
“in” for nine years now and never 
have I been ISSUED bell bottom pants or 
a tight jumper 


Guard? I've 


once 


It’s only after tailoring that 
you can get 
toms. 


a tight jumper and bell bot 
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Tradition has its place, but are we to 


vote Democratic because our fathers voted 
Democratic. Let’s modernize the clothing of 
the Coast Guardsman, like we have modern 
ized his other equipment 

Very truly yours 


CHARLES MANICH, YN2 (CI 


She: ‘What's the difference be- 
tween dancing and marching?” 

He: “I don’t know.” 

She: “I thought so.” 


ok * 


“Are you stiil engaged to that 
girl with the wooden leg?” 


“No, I got mad at her and broke 
it off.” 
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with the Facts and Figures 
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Special Automobile 
Financing Service 
and Loans 


TO 


Commissioned Officers 
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Non-Coms 
of First 2 Grades 
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AVOID REFINANCING 
when taking car OVERSEAS 


Jriginate your financing with this 
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Life At 


Mht 
INLAND 


A Brief Rundown on Duty 
At the Fire Island Lifeboat 
And Light Attendant Station 


Material by 
R. K. HEINSSEN 


alec forty miles up the coast of Long Island 


from New York City lies a long strip of sand 
known as Fire Island. The upper half of this island 
consists of bleak wind-swept desolation, but the lower 
half takes in a few resort settlements, a state park, and 
the Fire Island Lifeboat Station. There is little in the 
way of roads on the island, and the only transporta- 
tion to the mainland is by boat. These boats run 
regular schedules in the summer months, but the serv- 
ice dwindles in the colder months. 


The Fire Island Station, commanded by CHBOSN 
William Knowles, is equipped with three boats: a 30- 
footer, a 36-foot motor lifeboat, and a 38-foot picket 
boat. These boats are kept on the move constantly 
during the busy spring and summer seasons. The motor 
lifeboat handles the patrols of the Fire Island Inlet, 
and the other two boats patrol the large bay behind 
the Island, Great South Bay. These waters are not very 
deep and pleasure boats seem to insist on running 
aground regularly. The pace is rugged in the summer 
and those 48 hour liberties are really appreciated. It’s 
a pleasure to get back to the mainland for a couple of 
days, to relax, and talk over the experiences of the past 
week. 


Though most Coast Guardsmen aren’t too enthu- 
siastic about lookout tower watches, the Fire Island 
tower is the eyes and ears of the station. The whole 
routine of rescue work is entirely dependent upon the 
man on watch. All of the station's communication 
gear is in the tower, and the man on watch is respon- 
sible for just about everything that goes on. His eyes 
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must constantly sweep the Bay to the north, the Inlet 
to the west, and the Atlantic to the east and south. 
This is no easy task. 


In the fall, the distress cases tend to fall off and the 
men at the station can ease up a bit. They usually try 
to take advantage of any slack periods to work over 
the boats and keep them in top shape. 


The Station also takes in the Fire Island Light at 
the southwest end of the island. This is manned by 
two families that work out a separate liberty schedule 
from the rest of the station. A sixty foot buoy Loat 
completes the Fire Island group. This is manned by 
five men and is responsible for maintaining the aids to 
navigation from Patchogue to East Rockaway. 


Though Fire Island is one of the busiest stations on 
the East Coast, there is time for occasional bits of rec- 
reation. There is a pool table, a TV set, and a work 
shop for hobbies. The station also has a good size 
library. Swimming is great in the summer, and the 
Fire Island beaches are among the best in New England. 
The State Park is only a half mile to the west of the 
station, and a few of its crew can occasionally take a 
walk up that way for a beer (with the Commanding 
Officer’s permission) . 

The town of Bayshore on the mainland is rated as 
a pleasant liberty spot, with plenty of taverns and 
a variety of young ladies. If a man wants a greater 
amount of excitement (at a greater price), he can catch 
a commuter’s train in Bayshore and be at Penn Station 
in N. Y. City in roughly an hour. 


In general, life out on “‘the rock’, as the station is 
nick named, has its good points and its bad. There is 
worse duty and there is better. At least the men at Fire 
Island have the feeling that they are serving a useful 
purpose, and can look with pride to their yearly total 
of assistance cases. 
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Shown here is a giant step 

toward tomorrow. 

Conceived and developed 

by a team of Martin people 

who have been working with 

Navy scientists since 1946, 

Viking 12 is the latest of a series of 
high-altitude research vehicles. 

It was designed to explore the 
problems of controlled flight 

in the near-vacuum conditions 

of the outer atmosphere and 

at speeds in excess of 4,000 m.p.h. 
In this long-range Viking program, 
technical problems are 
continuously being solved 

which support advancements that 
are now being made toward the next 
frontier of flight—rockets having 
intercontinental ranges. 


And beyond that lies space itself! 


MVE ZA F228 ae 


BALTIMORE: MARYLAND 


“sS > 








* * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate of 
3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this adver 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


sement 


A red-nosed Fokker 


slowly spun to earth 


Ar 4:35 P.M., on October 30, 1918, a lone 
Spad biplane, marked with the symbol of the 
“Hat-in-the-Ring” Squadron, hawked down 
through the quiet skies over Grande Pré. Sec- 
onds later, a twenty-round burst of its guns 
smashed full into the center of a low-flying 
Fokker and sent the German plane swirling 


earthward like an autumn leaf. 


The C.O. of the squadron, Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, had downed his last enemy plane 
of the war, setting a record for aerial combat 
never equaled: 26 victories in 7 months. It 


made him the American ace of aces. 


A year earlier, his mother had written, “fly 
slowly and close to the ground”; but it was 
advice that Eddie Rickenbacker —like many of 
his fellow Americans—has never been able to 
take. His calculating courage, ingenuity and 
drive are typical of our greatest asset. 


Which is not simply factories, farms, or gold 
—but millions of a particular kind of people 
called Americans. And it is these people—people 
like yourself—who stand behind what is prob- 
ably the world’s finest investment: U. S. Series 
E Savings Bonds. 


To buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
is to join them in their proud confidence of 
their country and its future—and to protect 
your own personal security as well. 


It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








“Handyset Business Forms 


Save 1/3 of My Time” 


carbons pre - interleaved “Yes, I'm a Handyset enthusiast, because Handyset business 
forms save one-third of my time. They're efficient. They are 
ene eee: easy to use.” 


Delivered to you with all copies and carbons pasted into one 
unit,-Handysets are seady for writing. The cost of collating sets of 
forms, inserting carbon, and jogging forms for registration and 
alignment is gone. You just write, snap away the carbons, and 
save valuable hours in expensive clerical time. 


Handysets are ideal for use as invoices, purchase orders, state- 
ments, and other widely used business forms. 


If your firm is not among the thousands already saving time 
and money with Handyset business forms, ask us to mail you 
copies pre-registered samples today. ‘ 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 








POWER...FOR TRANSONIC 
GUNNERY TRAINING! 
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Fairchild’s J44 Turbojet, designed for powering remotely 


controlled drones and missiles, is in production for the U. S. 


Navy to provide much-needed gunnery training with transonic 


targets for the major military services. 


The J44 is a low-cost, easy to maintain engine capable of re- 


peated flights and long-service-life. Its rugged construction 


withstands repeated launchings from ground cradles, shipboard 


catapults or from mother planes in the air. 


Creative thinking and advanced design techniques incorpo- 


rated in the J44 and other turbojets, as well as new type pro- 


yulsion systems for underwater ordnance, keep the Fairchild 
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Engine Division in the forefront of powerplant development. 


Efficient production design of the J44 
Turbojet requires only standard tool- 
ing—means economical production. 


Fairchild Engine specialists have years 


of experience in powerplant design 
and manufacturing. 


In actual service the J44 has demon- 
strated performance far in excess of 
original engineered service life. 


The simplicity of the J44 construe- 
tion means easy field maintenance 
using only standard equipment. 


Pairchild J44 Turbojets have completed 
hundreds of operational flights in 


awept-wing Ryan Firebee target drones. 


*Including AL-FIN, the Fairchild patented process for the molecular bond- 
ing of aluminum and magnesium to steel, cast iron, nickel or titanium, 





